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PREFACE 



The object of this volume is to work out 
in detail a suggestion offered in my former 
book, 'The Bible and the East/ published 
in 1896, to the effect that the first records 
of the Hebrews were written on tablets, 
and in the cuneiform script. This view 
may be supported by consideration of the 
variations in personal and geographical 
names that occur in parallel passages, in 
cases where they are so entirely unlike that 
no mistake between alphabetic letters, even 
in the later indistinct script whence square 
Hebrew originated, could account for the 
differences. 



VI PREFACE. 

As regards the sounds belonging to cunei- 
form signs, the statements made can be 
readily verified by reference to works easily 
accessible, such as Dr Sayce's 'Assyrian 
Grammar'; but these sounds are so well 
established that they are not likely to be 
called in question. 

The general result of the inquiry points 
to the antiquity, and careful transmission, 
of the Bible text. 
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I. 



THE SUBJECT STATED. 

The object of the present pages is to inquire 
into the results of recent monumental dis- 
coveries, as affecting the views which we 
may now take of the origin and history of 
the Old Testament. The discovery of the 
Amarna^ tablets in 1887 was soon seen to 
be destined to revolutionise our ideas as 
to Hebrew antiquities; and this has been 
supplemented by further exploration in 
Babylonia, at Babylon itself, at Tell Loh 
and Nippur, and farther east at Susa in 
Elam, and west in the Cappadocian ruins 

1 Note I. 
A 



2 THE SUBJECT STATED. 

explored by the French Government mis- 
sion, as well as at Lachish in Palestine, 
and at Samalla in the north of Syria. All 
these discoveries have an important bearing 
on questions of history, language, and script ; 
and many critical theories which survive 
from the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies are clearly doomed to future ex- 
tinction. 

When John Buxtorf was devoting his life 
to the study of Hebrew and Aramaic — or, 
as it was then called, Chaldee; and when 
De Dieu^ was publishing his early attempt 
at a comparative grammar of Hebrew, 
Chaldee, and Syriac ; the Akkadian, Assyrian, 
Phoenician, Syrian, Moabite, and Sabean 
languages were as yet quite unknown ; and 
the whole theory of language was* based 
on the assumption that Hebrew was the 
parent of all Semitic speech, 'and the oldest 
language in the world. When Astruc and 
Voltaire first attacked the Bible, and 
founded that school of criticism which has 
now become familiar, it was assumed that 

^ Grammatica Lingoarum Orientalium. Ludovico de Diev. 
Leyden, 1628. 
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FALLACIES. 3 

history began with Herodotus; that the 
Hebrews were illiterate savages before their 
Babylonian captivity ; and that the civilisa- 
tion of China or of India was immensely 
older than that of Palestine. Traces of 
these fallacies may still be remarked in the 
writings of quite recent scholars; while 
theories which are popularly regarded as 
being founded on monumental records are, 
on examination, discovered to trace back 
to the views of Archbishop Ussher as to 
Egyptian chronology, based on the now 
discredited statements of Manetho, as 
garbled by later Byzantine copyists. 

It used to be asserted that the Hebrews, 
coming from the east, adopted the language 
of the Canaanites, — a view supported by an 
entirely irrelevant quotation from Isaiah,^— 
whereas we now know that the Canaanite 
language was the same as the Babylonian, 
and that it differed almost as much from 
Bible Hebrew as does the Anglo-Saxon from 
modern English. "Chaldee" or Aramaic, 
known only from the later books of the 
Old Testament, and from the Targums and 

^ Isa. xix. 1 8. 



4 THE SUBJECT STATED. 

the Talmudic Gemara, — dating from the 
fourth to the ninth century A.D., — was re- 
garded as a later tongue than Hebrew; 
and hence "Aramaisms," or forms in 
Hebrew which were more common in the 
Chaldee, came to be regarded as marks of 
later date in Old Testament language. We 
now know that Aramaic was an ancient 
dialect of Northern Syria, and we perceive 
that such critical assumptions have no real 
foundation. The light that is thrown on 
the grammar and vocabulary of the old lan- 
guages of Palestine by the study of the 
Moabite and the Phoenician has been further 
supplemented by the recovery of Assyrian, 
and its comparison with Syriac and Arabic. 
By such discoveries it has become inevitable 
that our views as to language should be 
greatly modified. Nor is this influence less 
remarkable in questions of script, and of 
the materials used in writing. 

Ten years ago it might still be plausibly 
maintained that the oldest Hebrew writings 
were on scrolls of leather, and in alphabetic 
characters. The alphabet was supposed to 
be of Egyptian origin, and its original use 



HEBREW TABLETS. 5 

was assumed to date back to the time of 
Moses at least. Now, on the other hand, 
we know that the characters used in the 
fifteenth century B.C. all over Western Asia, 
and even — for purposes of foreign corres- 
pondence — in Egypt itself, were the Baby- 
lonian signs commonly called cuneiform or 
"wedge-shaped." Such evidence as we 
possess shows that the alphabet originated 
in Syria; and it is not traced on monu- 
ments earlier than 900 B.C. If in the time 
of Moses any Hebrew writings existed, — 
as we are told in the Bible that they did 
exist, — it has become probable that they 
were in the form of tablets of clay or stone, 
and that they were written in the cuneiform 
character. Such a revolution in our ideas 
must profoundly affect our understanding 
of the earlier books of the Old Testament, 
and our belief in the possibility of preserving 
the originals for long periods of time. It 
is true that there are many references to 
tablets and bricks in the Bible, as used by 
the Hebrews even as late as 600 b.c.; but 
these indications were generally neglected 
until the actual discovery of such records, 



6 THE SUBJECT STATED. 

written in Phoenicia and in Palestine in the 
time of Moses. For it was assumed that 
this method of preserving writings was 
peculiar to Mesopotamia, and had never 
been usual in the countries west of the 
Euphrates valley. We now know that prob- 
ably as early as 2000 B.C. Babylonian 
traders were penning such epistles in Cap- 
padocia, while other clay tablets were 
written, also in cuneiform, about the fifteenth 
century B.C. by Hittites in Syria, and by 
cognate tribes yet farther west, as well as 
by Canaanites in the south* 

Questions of race were quite as little 
understood before the recovery of monu- 
mental languages and chronicles. It was 
assumed that all the nations mentioned in 
Genesis were Semitic: that Abraham came 
from Chaldea, and from near the mouth 
of the Euphrates: that every word in the 
Bible was referable to a Hebrew root, — 
with exception of later Persian and Greek 
names, — and that the mention of lonians^ 
would be a sign of late date in the writ- 
ings of a Hebrew author. The fact that 

1 Note 11. 



THE PHCENICIANS. ^ 

Egyptian and Akkadian words are preserved 
in Genesis and in the Prophets, together 
with the now admitted fact that the Hittites 
and other tribes of Syria were not of Semitic 
race, was entirely overlooked; because till 
about 1820 A.D. Egyptian was an unknown 
language, while Akkadian waited yet another 
generation to be revealed by Sir Henry 
Rawlinson. The decipherment of the Phoe- 
nician character by the Abb6 Barth6lemy 
in 1758, from a Greek and Phoenician 
bilingual at Malta, was the first step in 
the long history of successive discoveries 
of monumental records. It at once upset 
the ancient belief that square Hebrew was 
the oldest form of human writing. It 
showed, contrary to expectation, how nearly 
akin to the Hebrews were the Phoenicians * 
of later historic ages, and it revealed the 
Semitic origin of the Carthaginians. The 
circle of our inquiries has gradually ex- 
tended to embrace the whole of the ancient 
civilised world, showing us not only how 
the early Greeks of Troy and Mycenae owed 
their art, script, weights, and measures ulti- 

1 Note III. 



8 THE SUBJECT STATED. 

mately to Babylon,^ but also tracing the 
same influence among them in Cyprus and 
in Crete ; while in Africa even the Libyans 
of the northern coasts received an inde- 
pendent alphabet from Syria or Arabia 
in later times.^ 

The story of this growth of knowledge 
is by no means yet complete, and much 
remains still to be done. But even now 
the results of actual discovery demand a 
new attitude towards the Old Testament 
records; and much that is still maintained 
by scholars, as the resulti of purely literary 
study, must be abandoned, especially when 
later second-hand information, culled from 
Greek and Roman authors, is found to be 
contrary to the actual statements of the 
older Asiatic scribes. It cannot but be 
regarded as a caution for the future, that 
the labours of former scholars should so 
often be found to have only created false 
theories, once regarded as facts, through 
the repetition of fallacies by generations 
of disciples; and that so many valuable 
indications should have lain concealed in 

1 Note IV. a Note V. 



COMPARISON OF LIBYAN ALPHABETS. 

c^j_-^ Aramean, Arameao, SabeaD, Sa&, Libyan, Touareg, 
700 B.C. 400 B.C. 300 B.c> 100 A.D. 300 B.C. modem. 
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10 THE SUBJECT STATED. 

the text of the Hebrew Bible, neglected, 
or misinterpreted by the modern student, 
on account of the limited sources of in- 
formation at his command. 

There are many indications which should 
lead us to conclude that the text of the 
Old Testment, and especially that of the 
Torah or Pentateuch, has been preserved 
with most jealous care by the Jews. 

That copyists' errors inevitably arose dur- 
ing the course of two thousand years separ- 
ating the originals from the oldest extant 
Hebrew manuscripts will be generally ad- 
mitted. The transcription of cuneiform 
tablets into alphabetic characters; the re- 
copying of these from the older and more 
distinct forms of the letters, as known to 
us in Hezekiah's age, into the much less 
distinct script which came into use after 
the Captivity; and subsequent errors or 
intentional alterations by Massoretic scribes, 
are witnessed by small extant discrepancies, 
notably where the letters D and R are con- 
cerned. The ancient scribes writing in the 
Hittite, the cuneiform, or the Phoenician 
characters, used numeral signs instead of 
writing the numeral words in full as in our 
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MANASSEH OR MOSES. II 

present copies of the Old Testament. Such 
numerals were very liable to be miscopied ; 
and we have a well-known case where 
"forty" stands for "four" in the story of 
Absalom.^ Massoretic scribes were very 
unwilling to believe that a grandson of 
Moses could have become the priest of 
Danites worshipping a graven image ; ^ and 
in our modern copies the name of Manasseh 
is substituted for that of Moses. How 
tentatively this alteration was introduced 
is still witnessed by the oldest known 
complete Hebrew manuscript, dating from 
916 A.D., where the letter N is inserted 
above the line, transferring the Levite 
Jonathan from his proper parentage to the 
non-Levitical tribe of Manasseh. But while 
this example of later tampering with the text 
rests on documentary evidence, we know, on 
the other hand, that the Jewish rules for 
writing copies of the Law were of the most 
bindihg . character,^ and entailed counting 
the letters in every line. The variations 

^ 2 Sam. XV. 7. • Judges xviii. 30. 

* See Dr M. Gaster on ** A Samaritan Scroll of the 
Hebrew Pentateuch," Proceedings Bib. Arch. Soc, June 
1900, pp. 240-269. 



12 THE SUBJECT STATED. 

between the Samaritan and the Hebrew 
texts of the Law — mainly due to differences 
of dialect, but in some cases to religious 
causes — are so unimportant as a rule that 
they become evidence of the respect with 
which the text was treated from an early 
period. A few words may be added, as in 
the case where the Samaritan makes Moses' 
view from Nebo to extend from the "river 
of Egypt to the great river, the river 
Euphrates *' ; ^ or, on the other hand, may 
be omitted. The chronology of the Samari- 
tan and Septuagint versions differs greatly, 
in the Book of Genesis, from that of the 
Hebrew text ; but in other respects the 
evidence of these versions makes it clear 
that the Law has come down to us sub- 
stantially as it must have existed at least 
as early as 250 B.C. In other parts of 
the Old Testament — notably in Joshua, in 
Samuel, and in Jeremiah — the variations 
of the Septuagint text are more important, 
and suggest that very imperfect copies of 
these books were in possession of the Jews 
in Egypt; but the veneration for the Law 

^ Deut. xxxiv. i. 
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CAREFUL SCRIBES. I3 

was greater than that for any other part 
of the Hebrew Scriptures ; and the transla- 
tion of the Pentateuch was apparently made 
with very great care, though a tendency no 
doubt existed to harmonise various passages, 
by the alteration of a word or two, such 
as we find also in the early copies of the 
Christian Gospels when compared together. 
Anything like a radical re -editing of the 
ancient text, by later writers, is not only 
not indicated by any documentary evidence, 
but it may be safely regarded as foreign 
to the spirit of oriental literature from the 
earliest to the latest ages. 

The Amarna letters belong to the fifteenth 
century B.C., and the majority were written 
in Palestine and in Phoenicia. When we 
come to sliudy these texts we find constant 
evidence of the care bestowed on the writing 
by the scribes. The letters from one king 
are not always written by the same scribe, 
and each of those whom he employed had 
his own peculiarities, some being more care- 
ful to make the meaning plain by added 
syllables or determinatives than were others ; 
but in all cases we may notice that the 
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clay tablet was read through and corrected 
before it was sent to be baked. Sometimes 
a line or a word has been erased — perhaps 
as not meeting the royal approval on being 
read — and at other times an omitted word 
is inserted between the lines. In the best 
examples — letters from Matiene and from 
Babylon — lines are ruled, and the whole of 
the execution betokens great care. It is true 
that these writers, and other ancient scribes, 
have been accused of bad grammar and care- 
lessness by some modern translators ; but the 
translation in such cases is generally suffi- 
cient evidence that the fault lies, not with the 
original but with the modern exponent, who 
has misunderstood the real reading, and mis- 
construed the careful grammar of the writer. 
If we advance to the later Assyrian age, 
when the library of Assurbanipal was filled 
with copies of ancient inscriptions, and with 
translations of Akkadian texts; with sylla- 
baries that explained the values of signs in 
both languages, and with tablets that de- 
clined the pronouns of foreign tongues,^ we 

^ See the paper by the late G. Bertin, Journal of Royal 
Asiatic Society, vol. xvii. Part I. 1885. 



THE KORAN. 15 

find equal pains bestowed by scribes on their 
texts. We do not depend on their own 
assertions that their copies were "like the 
ancient model,'* for we possess duplicates 
in some cases of chronicles, historic texts, 
and legends, which prove the pains taken 
to ensure accuracy — differing perhaps some- 
times by a year or two in dates, or by the 
turn of a grammatical expression, but sub- 
stantially identical in other respects. The 
scribes of this age were therefore neither 
careless nor wanting in intelligence. They 
respected the work of their predecessors, 
and possessed a literary conscience. We 
have no reason to suppose that Hebrew 
scribes were inferior in these respects to 
the Assyrians, or to those of Egypt who 
docketed the Canaanite letters for Ame- 
nophis III., and wrote upon them in ink 
a brief note of the contents. 

Of the origin and preservation of the 
Koran, in a later age, we have more direct 
evidence than for any other sacred book 
of a Semitic people. When the first gener- 
ation of Moslems began to die out, and the 
hallowed words of the Prophet were in 
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danger of being forgotten, his writings were 
collected and copied, some from palm-leaves, 
some from sheep-bones, and some from " the 
minds of men " who could repeat the shorter 
and more poetic Meccan Suras of the earlier 
years of inspiration. Yet no attempt at 
editing or selection was made, and the only 
method used appears to have been to place 
the longer chapters first, and the shorter 
last. Every word of the great leader was 
equally valued. It mattered not that the 
same legend was repeated again and again, 
when the mind of Muhammad was full of 
some Talmudic story of Moses or of Joseph ; 
or that a law had become mansHkh, or 
"abrogated" by some later decision. All 
that could be found was collected and pre- 
served, and the exact text was authorised 
later, when different readings began to ac- 
cumulate. A European critic might easily 
conclude, from the study of the Korin, that 
it was a compilation of the work of various 
authors, mutually at variance as to law, 
and independently repeating versions of one 
original legend. But historic statements 
forbid such an assumption, although the 



hezekiah's scribes. 17 

evidence of the great Kufic text, set up by 
order of 'Abd el Melek in the Dome of the 
Rock, at Jerusalem, half a century after the 
Hegira, shows us that the official text, 
established later, was not always worded 
exactly as at first. Such variations are, 
however, trivial, as compared with the evi- 
dence of respect for all words of the Prophet, 
which caused so much that was actually 
discordant in his own work to be religiously 
preserved without alteration. 

In the Old Testament itself we have 
evidence of similar methods. The most 
remarkable instance is the repetition of 
whole chapters in the Book of Exodus^ 
with but little variation. The proverbs of 
Solomon existed apparently in more than 
one collection; for those which — as we are 
told — were "transcribed by the men of 
Hezekiah king of Judah " ^ included half-a- 
dozen that appear in the previous chapters. 
The motive was apparently the same that 
actuated the early compilers of the Kofin. 
Every ancient writing was treasured, and 

^ Exod. xxv.-xxviii. and xxxvi.-xxxix. 
* Prov. XXV. I. 

B 



l8 THE SUBJECT STATED. 

repetition was no mark of independent 
authorship. It would have been easy to 
select and combine: to form a single work 
out of the older materials, as we might do 
in our own times ; or to attain to an arti- 
ficial uniformity by correcting the original. 
Such ^as not the spirit in which the ancient 
copyists laboured. They left as they found 
them variations, still remaining, which must 
have been quite as evident to them as to 
any modem scholar. Their aim was faith- 
ful reproduction rather than correction on 
their own authority. 

Many of the criticisms which have pre- 
vailed among European students of the 
Bible arose much earlier among the Jews, 
and among the first opponents of Christ- 
ianity. Many of the variations of statement 
troubled the minds of early rabbis. The 
meaning of the most famous passage in 
Isaiah ^ was discussed by Trypho and Justin 
Martyr, in the second century a.d., on the 
same grounds as those of the modern con- 
troversy. The application of the prophecy 
of Daniel to the history of the Seleucidae 

^ Isa. vii. 14, 



CHRONOLOGY. I9 

was not only known to Rollin^ in the 
seventeenth century, but the date of this 
book was disputed, on the same grounds 
as at present, by Porphyry in 233 a.d. But 
even as regards Old Testament chronology, 
the mistakes of copyists cannot amount, in 
the Hebrew text, to more than about thirty 
years, in the long period between Abraham's 
appearance in Palestine and the destruction 
of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar ; and, with 
this small correction, every known date 
agrees with those found in the Babylonian 
chronicle, and in the records of Assyrian 
kings. It is only where the details have 
been corrupted that uncertainty occurs, and 
these discrepancies cannot exceed some ten 
years in any one case, while the through 
reckoning of the longer periods gives a 
perfectly satisfactory result, with which the 
rough reckoning, which alone is possible 
in Egyptian chronology, also accords: the 
actual Egyptian dates are unattainable, 
since they are not recorded in any monu- 
mental chronicle, while in Babylonia, on 
the contrary, the whole chronology, back 

^ RoUin's Ancient History, book xix. 
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to the foundation of Babylon, is preserved, 
and ascertainable within a limit of not 
more than ten years. So far, therefore, as 
independent monumental evidence is con- 
cerned, the genuineness of Old Testament 
chronology is fully vindicated.^ 

We are concerned, however, at present 
not with purely literary speculations, such 
as have always been discussed by students 
of Christianity and by the Jewish commen- 
tators, but with the question of the original 
form of the Hebrew writings, and with the 
Hebrew methods of preserving history. It 
is evident that during the Captivity the Jews 
must have been familiar with the use of 
brick tablets, and of the cuneiform script ; 
for these were the official methods of the 
Babylonians, and were used also in trading 
transactions of the age. It is certain, again, 
that when the Hebrews first entered Pales- 
tine cuneiform tablets were in common use 
among the Canaanites; and even in E,gypt 
they were used about the time of the 
Exodus. We are told in the Bible that 
the Ten Commandments were written on 

1 Note VI. 
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tablets inscribed, as were those of Canaan, 
on both sides. We know, again, that He^e- 
kiah received letters from Sennacherib and 
from Merodach Baladan, which we should 
naturally expect to have been written in 
cuneiform characters; though we have also 
monumental evidence that the Hebrew 
alphabet was employed during his reign 
for writing an inscription on the rock of 
the Siloam aqueduct. We have many in- 
dications — to be discussed later in detail — 
of the use of brick tablets by the Hebrews 
between the time of David and that of 
Nebuchadnezzar's destruction of Jerusalem. 
There is, therefore, nothing improbable in 
the suggestion that the earlier books, and 
even the chronicles of David's reign, were 
written on clay tablets in the cuneiform 
script : the only question that requires in- 
vestigation is whether there be any internal 
evidence in the Old Testament to support 
such a view. The points to be considered 
are the allusions to language and to writing 
found in its pages, and the light thrown on 
the subject by existing monuments. That 
the " Aramean " language was known to 
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the upper class at Jerusalem in the days 
of He^ekiah is definitely stated in the Bible,^ 
and it appears equally clear that the cunei- 
form script was also understood by the Jews 
in this age.^ The authors of the Book of 
Kings and Book of Chronicles constantly 
appeal to ancient authorities, and to lists 
drawn up in the time of David and of 
later kings, as though still extant during and 
after the Captivity. The letters which Heze- 
kiah himself sent out were brick tablets,* 
though there is no record of the script in 
which they were written. 

If such internal evidence is to be found, 
it will naturally be most easily traced in 
the transcription of personal and geograph- 
ical names. The variations in these are 
no doubt due in some cases to the similarity 
between certain letters of the old Hebrew, 
and yet more of the later Aramaic, alpha- 
bets. But in cases where the names are 
entirely different this explanation does not 
suffice. It was quite as evident to an 
early Jewish scribe as it is to any modern 

1 2Kingsxviii. 26; Isa. xxxvi. 11. 

3 2 Kings xix. 14 ; Isa. xxxvii. 14. '2 Chron. xxx. 6. 
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reader that the father-in-law of Moses is 
called Reuel in one chapter and Jethro in 
the next. This could not be a scribe's 
error; and such was their respect for their 
text that the scribes, generation after gener- 
ation, preserved the readings without either 
assimilating the passages or even adding 
an explanatory gloss. Nor is this by any 
means an exceptional instance. It is passed 
over by the modern commentator as a cor- 
ruption, or regarded as evidence of com- 
pilation from different sources, but the 
reason of the difference is never explained. 
We may ask, again, Why is it that in 
Kings, Chronicles, and Daniel the Baby- 
lonian conqueror is called Nebuchadnezzar, 
but in Jeremiah (at first) and by Ezekiel 
(always) Nebuchadrezzar? This cannot be 
merely a scribe's mistake, because the name 
occurs often, and the difference appears to 
be systematic. In this case, as we shall 
see, the cuneiform character gives a ready 
explanation of the cause, as also in a 
similar case when Tiglath-Pileser is called 
Tilgath - Pilneser. But the same inquiry 
may be followed in other instances which 
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have nothing to do with Assyria; for the 
variations in some Hebrew personal and 
geographical names can be explained in the 
same way. The only reason why as yet 
this question has not been studied is that 
the use of clay tablets, and of cuneiform 
script, in Palestine was quite unknown, 
until the recent discovery of so many 
extant examples. 

If, then, the various distinct narratives 
which form the Book of Genesis were orig- 
inally written on separate tablets, forming 
a collection like those sets which we know 
to have been thus written, and numbered, 
in the library of Assurbanipal, we have a 
new and very simple explanation of the 
distinctive features of the collected episodes. 
They may have been the work of various 
scribes, each marked by peculiarities of 
writing. Yet it is not of necessity to be 
concluded that these are of various dates, 
any more than the Canaanite letters of the 
Amarna collection. The first chapter of 
Genesis can be easily written, in cuneiform 
characters, on two sides of a sheet of paper 
measuring only some six inches square. 
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The whole book would easily be contained 
in a series of about seventy such tablets, 
each of which would contain a complete 
episode in itself. 

. It is proposed, therefore, to inquire into 
the whole question of language and of 
script by the light of recent monumental 
discoveries; and in the same connection 
to discuss certain alleged discrepancies be- 
tween the Old Testament record and the 
monumental statements, which arise in con- 
sequence of a too hasty interpretation of 
the latter. The details which would ob- 
scure the general argument will be found 
finally in the appended notes. 
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LANGUAGE. 

It is proposed first to consider the languages 
connected with the subject, especially the 
Akkadian, Assyrian, Syrian, Moabite, and 
Hebrew. With the Egyptian we are less 
concerned, while the language of the Phoeni- 
cians, as preserved on the monuments in 
Phoenicia, Cyprus, Carthage, and other 
places, belongs, like the Persian, to a later 
age than that in question. 

Akkadian, or, as it is otherwise called, 
Sumerian, was the language of the ancient 
kings of Chaldea before the foundation of 
Babylon, and was recovered by Sir H. 
Rawlinson, by aid of the bilingual texts, 
from the library of Assurbanipal, written 
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in cuneiform characters, the Akkadian being 
translated into Assyrian,^ The nearest 
modern representative is the pure Turkish 
of Central Asia, such as is spoken by the 
Yacuts, and which has been fuUy studied 
by Vamb€ry and Bohtlingk.* 

Akkadian was also the early language of 
Babylon itself. The first dynasty dates 
from about 2250 B.C., and their chronicle, 
recently recovered, was written in this 
language, as are several texts by Simsuiluna, 
Ammisatana, and Ammizaduga, of the same 
dynasty, one of the latter* having been 
copied and translated by a later Semitic 
scribe. This dynasty was Kassite, and of 
the same race that spoke Akkadian in 
Chaldea. The second dynasty was also 
Kassite; and many Akkadian texts of the 
third dynasty, dating from the fifteenth 
and fourteenth centuries B.C., have been 

^ See F. Lenormant's * fetudes Accadiennes,' 1873-80. 

' See H. Vamb^ry's * Worterbuch der Turko-Tatarischen 
Sprachen/ 1878, and O. Bohtlingk's * Sprache der Yakuten,' 
1851. The latter gives a complete grammar and lexicon of 
the whole language, with Mongol and Ottoman comparisons 
for the vocabulary. 

' Nippur texts, No. 129. 
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found at Nippur, while others of this age 
from Babylonia are — like the letters of 
'Ammurabi of the first dynasty — written in 
Semitic Babylonian. 

Akkadian was not confined, however, to 
Mesopotamia. The letters of Dusratta in 
Matiene or Armenia, and of Tarkhundara 
the Hittite, found at Tell Amarna, belong 
to the fifteenth century bx., and are 
in a dialect closely akin to that of the 
Kassites. In Cappadocia also the Kati were 
a people who used the cuneiform script, 
perhaps as early as the fifteenth century b.c. 
Letters recently discovered by M. Chantre 
at Boghaz-Keui (the ancient Pterium) are 
in the same dialect of Akkadian.^ The 
discoverer even suggests that the original 
population, using this language, was brought 
to Cappadocia by the famous Sargina, whom 
the Babylonians regarded as the founder of 
the old Chaldean empire, on the occasion 
when he pushed his conquests as far as 
the "Western Sea." The Hittites existed 
in Northern Syria from the earliest known 

^ See E. Chantre's 'Mission en Cappadoce/ p. 46* and 
my translations in the 'Times,' loth October 1899. 
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age, and down to the time of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, as witnessed by a recently discovered 
text of that monarch ; and it appears prob- 
able that various other tribes — such as 
the Kaska in Melitene, the Tablai and the 
Muskai farther north, the Gamgumai and 
the Khattinai in Syria — all mentioned by 
Assyrian invaders, belonged also to this 
great Mongol or Turanian race, which was 
the first to civilise the valley of the Tigris 
and Euphrates. Though conquered by the 
Semitic peoples, who had also, as we know 
from M. Chantre's discoveries, reached 
Cappadocia very early, the Mongols were 
not extinct even in the fifth century B.C.; 
for the '* third language" of the Behistun 
monuments is a dialect closely connected 
with the ancient Akkadian.^ 

There are a good many words in the 
Bible which are either purely Akkadian or, 
in other cases, of Akkadian origin, but 
perhaps received in their Semitised form 
from Assyria. The best known instance is 
the word hecal for " temple " — the Assyrian 
ecaUi, which has no Semitic derivation. It 

1 Note VII. 
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is the Akkadian c gal or '^ great house," and 
is used often in Hebrew and in Assyrian 
texts for a "palace" as well as for a 
"temple." Another instance is the word 
6b for a " familiar spirit," which only means 
a "bottle" in Semitic speech.^ It is the 
Akkadian word ubi for "charm" or "sor- 
cery," which was also adopted in Assyrian 
in the form abutu, but which is comparable 
with the Turkish boi for "charm" — from 
a root meaning to "bind" or "hold fast." 
A third instance is the curious word tiphsar, 
used twice, by Jeremiah and Nahum,^ for 
a "captain." It has been wrongly con- 
nected with the word dubsar for "scribe," 
for the first part seems to come from the 
root tap, "to arrange," while sar, for 
"chief," is probably also Akkadian in 
origin. The whole word means, therefore, 
a "commander." It is used in connection 
with the Minni, who were a Mongolic tribe 
living, from an early age, west of Lake 
Van in Armenia. A word of the same kind 
is used in several cases (in Genesis, Kings, 

^ Lev. xix. 31, XX. 27 ; i Sam. xxviil 3, 7, 8, 9. 
2 Jer. li. 27 ; Nahum iii. 17. 
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Jeremiah, and Daniel alike) — namely, sar- 
tabkhif or rab-tabkhi, as meaning a ''captain 
of the guard." This also is clearly Akka- 
dian, sar meaning " chief," tab *' array," and 
khi "legions"; and the whole thus signi- 
fying " captain of the legions of the army." 
In Daniel it applies to a personage named 
Arioch, who bears an Akkadian name, Eri- 
aku (" servant of the Moon god "), which 
also occurs much later, in the Book of 
Judith, as that of an Elamite king. The 
Elamites were akin to the Akkadians by 
race and by speech, and the son of a king 
of Elam bore the same name in the time 
of Abraham.* 

Other words which have puzzled students 
appear to be of the same origin. Sinim,* 
mentioned as a distant country, is popularly 
connected with China, but it was the old 
Mongol name of Western Persia, meaning 
" the high land," and hence rendered Elam 
in Semitic speech. The word Sheshach, 
which is understood by the Jewish com- 

1 Gen. xxxvii. 36 ; 2 Kings xxv. 8 ; Jer. xxxix. 9 ; Dan. 
i. 14 ; Judith i. 6. 
' Isa. xlix. 12. 
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mentators to mean Babylon,^ may simply 
stand for si-sak, "the chief place" or 
"capital," as an Akkadian word. The 
name of Cush, applied both to Upper 
Egypt and also to a region in Western 
Asia,^ is usually explained as meaning 
"dark," according to the Semitic deriv- 
ation. It is found to have been applied 
by the Babylonians to Cappadocia, and is 
very likely the Akkadian Cusu for " sunset," 
and so for the "west." The name Istar, 
which appears on the Moabite stone, and 
which in Semitic speech is generally 
rendered Ashtoreth, has no true Semitic 
derivation. It is an Akkadian word for 
"light-maker," to which the Semitic femi- 
nine termination is added, as I star was the 
Moon goddess. It is interesting to note 
that in Moab, about 900 B.C., the word 
still survived in its ancient non- Semitic 
form.^ 

Another Akkadian word which appears 

^ Jer. XXV. 26, li. 41. ^ Gen. ii. 13. 

' Dr Robertson Smith was apparently unaware of this 
when he denied that Istar-Chemosh, on the Moabite stone, 
could represent a divine pair of deities. 
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once in the Bible is the name of Tammuz 
the Sun god/ who was usually known to 
the Phoenicians as Adonai, '*my lord," 
but who in the Akkadian was Tam-zi the 
** Sun-spirit." It may be noted that in 
several of the preceding cases the words 
are connected with the ancient idolatry of 
the Canaanites and of the non - Semitic 
Babylonians. The word Tartan, which 
means a "general,"^ is also originally Ak- 
kadian, meaning "great chief"; but, as it 
occurs in connection with the taking of 
Ashdod by Sargon in 711 B.C., it may have 
been derived from the, Assyrian, borrowed 
form tartanu. There is at least sufficient 
evidence in preceding cases to make it prob- 
able that Hebrew writers were directly 
acquainted with the Akkadian language.® 
The names of some of the Hittites and 
Jebusites in the Bible appear to have prob- 
ably the same origin. The word Hittite 
itself has no true Semitic derivation. Uriah * 
the Hittite may have been named Ur-ea, 
" worshipper of the god Ea " ; and Oman 

* Ezek. viii. 14. * Isa. xx. i.; 2 Kings xviii. 17. 

3 Note VIII. * 2 Sam. xi. 3. 

C 
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the Jebusite^ Ur-nifM, a well known Ak- 
kadian name, meaning a ''worshipper of 
Nina." Beeri,^ again, has no appropriate 
Semitic derivation, but as an Akkadian 
word it may mean "soldier." The tribe 
names of Anak and Amalek in like manner 
offer no evident rendering as Semitic words : 
the Anaks were Rephaim — a Semitic word 
for "giants " ; and as a Mongol word, Attak 
would mean "tall"; while Am-alek would 
mean "lowlander," which agrees with the 
situation of this people in the plateau below 
the Hebrew mountains. 

We may even go further, and suggest 
that Jebus (Yebils), the old name of Jeru- 
salem, has a similar derivation. The in- 
habitants, we are told, were originally a 
mingled people, Hittite and Amorite, by 
race.^ From actual letters we know 
that the Semitic name in the fifteenth 
century B.C. was, Uru-salim, "the City of 
Safety " ; but Jebus was a " city of the 
stranger";^ and, if we take the Akkadian 

^ I Chron. xxi. 1 8. See 2 Sam. xxiv. 18. The word is 
variously spelt in the Hebrew. 
' Gen. xxvi. 34. ' £zek. xvi. 3, 45. * Judges xix. 11, 12. 
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meaning of the name, Eb-mu would signify 
" town of safety " or of ** rest," a meaning 
which can be confirmed by the Turkish 
words Eb, "house," and ws, "confidence." 
Hence it appears that the two names of 
the city, which were used simultaneously, 
were of the same signification, Jerusalem 
being Amorite or Semitic, and Jebus the 
Hittite or Mongolic, title of the town. 

Another word, probably Akkadian, is Khar- 
tummim, "magicians";^ the meaning be- 
ing " one who decides what is dark." This 
is interesting in connection with the Hebrew 
of the Book of Daniel ; and another strange 
word in that book, which has never been 
well explained, may have the same origin; ^, * 

,for pathbag^ would, in Akkadian, signify a P'^- ^ '"^^ 

in the Authorised Version) refers to food ^w*^ 
sent by the king. The title melzar, in the 
same book,* is also unexplained, but refers 
to some sort of steward: it may be the 
Akkadian nud-zar or " keeper of the house." 

^ Gen. xli. 8, 24 ; Exod. vii. ii, 22, viii. 7, 18, 19, ix. 11 ; 
Dan. i. 20. 
2 Dan. i. 5. ' Dan. i. 1 1. 
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The attempts to explain these terms, as 
being respectively Egyptian (in the first in- 
stance) and Persian (in the two latter cases), 
are inconclusive, since no known words exist 
for comparison. The Babylonian language 
was full of loan words from the Akkadian, 
and the result favours the antiquity of the 
Hebrew portion of Daniel, in which they 
occur. 

In the Aramaic chapters of Daniel there 
are other words either unexplained or very 
doubtfully rendered as of Persian origin, 
which appear to be also Akkadian; espe- 
cially in the well-known list of officials,^ 
which includes the following terms: — 

Princes, akhashdarpanj Persian, satrap. 
» Governors, sagan; Assyrian, s(zcanu, resident. 
Captains, /^^^a^y Assyrian, pekhu; Akkadian, 

pakh, chief. 
Judges, adargazar; perhaps Akkadian ad-er-gar- 

za — />., chief man of law. 

Counsellors, ^^i/y^^atry perhaps Akkadian tat-bar^ 

\, ^* chief of the peace, not 

^ ^' •,•'' \ V^5«A ^^ supposed Persian data- 

r ':■ f' "^^ \ ^artf, law-bearer. 

" * ,^ ''Sheriffs, tiphtayej Akkadian, tap-tCy one who 



) ^\ ,• -^ . arrays — a marshal. 



;J:- 



^ Dan. iii. 2. 
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Only one word in this list is certainly 
Persian. The remainder may all be as old 
as the time of Nebuchadnezzar, while the 
second and third axe yet older. The writer 
of the Aramaic chapters of Daniel seems 
to have been well acquainted with Baby- 
lonian terms, though "satraps" would not 
have existed in the age before the Persian 
conquest. "Counsellors"^ is again prob- 
ably the Babylonian form of the Akkadian 
uddu'bar, " chief-prince." 

The famous criticism founded on the 
names of three instruments noticed in the 
same passage,^ which were supposed to be 
Greek words, was long ago traversed- by 
F. Lenormant, on the ground that the 
fourth instrument — in Greek sambuke — ^was 
acknowledged to be of Syrian origin. Dr 
Driver has recently repeated this criticism, 
which, he says, "demands" the conclusion 
that the passage is as late as the time of 
the Seleucidae (second century B.C.) If he 
had considered "Grimm's law" he would 
hardly have suggested the Italian zam- 
pogna ("bagpipes") to be derived from the 

^ Haddabary Dan. iii. 24, &c. ' Dan. iii. 5. 
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Greek symphonia. The fact is that the 
Greeks borrowed most of their civilisation 
from Asia, including, as is admitted, the 
musical instrument called sabbeka inAramaic. 
The three famous words, kaiihros, psanteriny 
and sumponia, were known to Greeks in 
the forms kitharis, harp; psalterion, lyre; 
and sumphonia (at a very late period), bag- 
pipes. The two first, at least, have no 
Greek etymology, nor are any of the three 
Semitic words. But the harp was known 
to the Hittites by 2000 B.C., and the bagpipes 
were ancient in Asia. A Jewish writer, in 
any age, would thus be unlikely to use 
Greek names for such instruments. All 
three words, are probably Akkadian; kat- 
arus (hand - string), pasana-tar-na (sound 
of four tight strings), and sum-pan (skin- 
sound), being in each case appropriate 
explanations of the terms. 

Assyrian. — The Babylonian proper and 
the Assyrian were practically the same 
language, being Semitic in structure and 
vocabulary, though borrowing many words 
from the Akkadian. The early use of writ- 
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ing tended to preserve this ancient tongue 
unchanged, so that there is hardly any 
appreciable difference between the language 
of 'Ammurabi in the time of Abraham, and 
that of Nebuchadnezzar fifteen centuries 
later. Assyrian was a very highly developed 
language with a very perfect grammar. It 
was inflexional like all Semitic tongues, and 
not agglutinative like Akkadian or Turkish. 
In addition to the prepositions common to 
all Semitic speech, it possessed regular case 
endings for nouns, which survive in Arabic 
but which do not exist in the west Semitic 
languages — Aramaic, Hebrew, and Phoeni- 
cian.^ The verb also was more developed 
than in Hebrew, possessing an aorist tense 
which is not recognised in Hebrew grammar, 
but which there is reason to suppose may 
have formerly belonged to that language. 
The dual of the verb persons is found in 
Ass)nrian and Arabic, not in Syriac and 
Hebrew. The voices of the verb are also 
more numerous in Assyrian than in Hebrew, 
and agree with the latter language in some 
respects, and in others with the Aramaic. 

^ Nominative 'Uy accusative -a^ oblique case -i* 
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Generally speaking, Assyrian may be re- 
garded as a more archaic tongue than 
Biblical Hebrew, or than the Phoenician 
of the monuments.^ It was preserved by 
its literature, and the only tongue by which 
it was affected was the Akkadian, which was 
so entirely different in structure that only 
nouns were thence taken as loan words, 
representing the civilisation adopted by the 
Semitic tribes of Mesopotamia, who had 
nevertheless their own names for metals 
and cereals, and even for some titles con- 
nected with government and trade. The 
Assyrian or Babylonian language was also 
used by the Canaanite and other Semitic 
tribes of Palestine in the fifteenth century 
B.C.,* as is witnessed not only by the 
Amarna tablets,, but also probably by the 
Aramaic forms of town names in the lists 
of conquests by Thothmes III. a century 
earlier. It was employed perhaps as early 
as 2000 B.C. by Semitic traders in Cappa- 
docia, and it was the diplomatic language 
in which the Pharaohs of the eighteenth 
dynasty corresponded with Asia, and in 

1 Note IX. 3 Note X. 
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which the kings of Armenia (Matiene) as 
a rule wrote, in the same age, when send- 
ing to Egypt. In Alasiya also (Elishah), 
a country which was on the sea-coast, and 
which appears to have been the later Cilicia, 
this tongue was used in writing in the 
fifteenth century B.C. It is found on early 
monuments on the Tigris, and at Susa in 
Elam, and had very early become the chief 
official language of Western Asia, being 
already used in Babylon before 2100 B.C. 
side by side with the Akkadian. In later 
times it was still well known in Palestine, 
as already noticed in speaking of letters 
sent to Hezekiah. 

There are words in the Bible also which 
are of Assyrian origin, though these are 
mostly found in connection with the As- 
syrians themselves, such as Rabsaris, " the 
chief eunuch,*' and Rabshakeh, "the chief 
captain."^ That the Hebrews found this 
language already in use among the Amorites, 
at the time of Joshua's invasion, we now 
know certainly from the Amarna evidence; 
but that it was not the "Jews' language" 

* 2 Kings xviiL 17 ; Jer. xxxix. 3. 
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in Hezekiah's age is equally certain, from 
the evidence of the Siloam inscription, and 
from the distinction drawn in the Bible. 

Syrian, or Aramaic, was called by the 
early scholars of the seventeenth century 
Chaldee, on account of its use in the Book 
of Daniel, where-it was supposed to have 
been the tongue of the Chaldeans — accord- 
ing to our English Version, The term is 
doubly unfortunate, for, in the first place, 
the Chaldeans are never mentioned in the 
Bible at all. They were inhabitants of 
lower Mesopotamia, noticed on Assyrian 
monuments from the ninth century b.c, 
onwards; but the Bible word is Casdim^ 
and bears two meanings, — as in Assyrian 
also, — the first being "conquerors" and 
referring to the Babylonians, the second — 
found in the syllabaries — being the title of 
a class who "decided" by dreams and 
auguries. " Ur of the Chaldees," whence 
Abraham came, is the name of a " city of 
conquerors " the site of which is unknown, 
though not improbably Babylon itself may 
be meant. Christian tradition placed it at 
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Edessa, and modern scholars have assumed 
that it was the C7r or " city " near the mouth 
of the Euphrates, which hes in Chaldea. 

In the second place, Aramaic was not the 
language of the Casdim, or of Chaldea, nor 
is it said to be so in Daniel. It is known 
in Babylonia, first by certain alphabetic 
dockets of the seventh century B.C., written 
by traders on the official agreements which 
are in cuneiform characters, and it there 
denotes the presence either of merchants 
from Syria or of some of the deported rebels 
brought by Sargon from Hamath and other 
Syrian cities. Aramaic is properly the 
tongue of North Syria, and of the early 
Phoenicians. It was the language of those 
from whom the Greeks took the Semitic 
alphabet, as witnessed by the longer — and, 
as they used to be called, " emphatic '* — forms 
of the letter names.^ We have evidence at 
length from the inscriptions of Samalla (800- 
730 B.C.) that an Aramaic dialect, differing 
but little firom that of the Book of Daniel 
or of the Talmud, was used in Syria at an 

^ Such as AlphUy Hebrew Aleph ; and Beta, Hebrew Beih^ 
&c. 
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early date, and that it was distinct from 
the language of Mesopotamia. This has an 
interesting bearing on the curious Aramaic 
verse in Jeremiah ; ^ for, among other points, 
the Aramaic word drkd, for "land," used 
by the prophet, is also used at Samalla more 
than a century before his time. The dialect 
underwent some changes in the east and 
west in later days, but the original language 
was that of Syria; and the Palmyrene and 
later Syriac were its immediate descendants. 
We shall see also that even as far south as 
Moab, and as early as goo B.C., the influence 
of the Aramaic is traceable ; and although 
in the Bible it is only used in works later 
than the Captivity, with the exception 
quoted, yet " Aramaisms," in Hebrew books 
of early date, indicate rather a geographical 
difference between the dialects of the north 
and of the south and east of Palestine than 
any limit of date for such words. In 
Genesis a distinction is drawn between the 
Hebrew and the Aramaic, which was the 
tongue of Laban, living just east of the 
Syrian border; for the word Jegar-saha- 

' Jer. X. II. 
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dutha, or " Heap of witness," presents us 
with the longer or more emphatic Syrian 
termination of the second noun.^ By Ara- 
mean, however, the Hebrews appear to have 
meant Assyrian rather than Syrian,^ as con- 
trasted with the " Jews' language " or pure 
Hebrew of Judah. The Syrian was a con- 
necting link between the two, being in some 
respects nearer to Hebrew, and in others 
— chiefly grammatical — to the Assyrian, but 
substantially belonging to the Western as 
contrasted with the Eastern Semitic family. 
For these various languages there exists 
a " Grimm's law," as it may be called, like 
that of the Aryan dialects whence European 
tongues developed. It has been noted by 
Lenormant that in this respect the old 
Arab dialects of the east coast of Arabia 
agree with Ass3n:ian, and those of the west 
coast with Hebrew, in phonology, indicating 
the colonisation of these coasts from two 
directions, by the two great branches of 
the Semitic race, the cradle of which, 
according to the evidence of the earliest 
monuments and of philology alike, is to be 

^ Gen. xxxi. 47. ^ 2 Kings xviii. 26, 28. 
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sought on the high lands of Northern Aram, 
and by the upper waters of the Tigris. 
The distinctive differences in sound may be 
briefly given as below. 



Hebrew. 


Aramaic. 


Assyrian. 


Arabic. 


Initial He 


a 


J and a 


Ag, a 


Final He'^ 


a and /a 


a and iu 


A<fi 


» 


ir and d? 


M 


d, dh, and t 


Final fn 


n 


nu 


»8 


j' 


y 


sf 


5 


/ 


/and i 


s and / 


;, d, t, and i 


sh 


Mand/ 


s 


j^and/ 



It is interesting to compare the modern 
Palestine dialects, of which there are three, 
— that of the Fellahtn, that of the town- 
people, and that of the Bedouin, — with the 
ancient phonology, as follows; — 



Literary Arabic. 


Ff^llah. 


Medftini. 


Arab. 


g 


y(Eng.) 


j (French) 


J (Eng. sound) 


Final he 


a 


he 


he 


Dh 


sandd 


dh 


d 


c (Kaf) 


ch 


k 


k 


¥ (Kof) 


^hard 


hondah 


g hard, and j (Eng. ) 



The town Arabic is much softened, as com- 
pared with the strong and archaic speech 
of the peasantry, which in many pecu- 
liarities approaches the Aramaic or the 

^ / in the construct case. ^ Also n for / final. 
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Hebrew, contrasting with the more purely 
Arab pronunciation of Bedouin tribes which 
reached Moab, from the Hej4z, only a few 
centuries ago. The fellahtn pronounce the 
th as s, which is the Hebrew equivalent, 
and the Dhal is hardly ever heard in their 
mouths. They are a mixed race, descended 
in some cases from Arab tribes that came 
to Palestine with Omar; but the strong 
infusion of ancient Aramaic or Canaanite 
blood in their veins is shown, not only 
by the physical type as compared with that 
of Syrian and Assyrian monuments, but also 
by their preservation of ancient words, and 
of the ancient sounds.^ 

MoABiTE. — Our one Moabite text, repre- 
senting the language about goo B.C., has 
peculiar value for comparison with Hebrew. 
It has often been stated that the two 
tongues were the same, but this is too 
sweeping a statement; for in several par- 
ticulars the Moabite approaches the Ara- 

1 Fellah /urrtf Hebrew goran^ threshing-floor ; Morej in- 
stead of Norejy Hebrew Moreg, a threshing sledge ; SadUj 
Assyrian Sadu, hill, &c. 
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maic, and king Mesha's stone at Dibon 
was indeed once pronounced a forgery by 
Dr Lowey for this very reason; but the 
learned Hebraist was not aware of the 
antiquity of Aramaic in Syria, as shown 
since by the discoveries at Samalla, or of 
the fact that modern instruments are found 
not to be hard enough to carve a text on 
basalt — a question to be considered later. 
Of the exact vocalisation of the Moabite 
we cannot judge, since vowel points were 
not used till some thirteen centuries later, 
so that the short vowels are not repre- 
sented ; but, in addition to the form of the 
name of Istar already noticed, there are 
several peculiarities in the Moabite, such 
as the masculine plural ending in n for the 
Hebrew m, which connects the dialect with 
the Aramaic, and again the use of a voice 
to the verb which is not found in Hebrew, 
but which occurs often in Assyrian.^ We 
have no equally ancient monument in 

^ The Iphteal voice — active causative in meaning — in the 
words Altakham^ ** I caused to attack/' and iMtakhamtzk^ 
"causing attack." Khalaf \s also used in a non-Hebrew 
sense " to succeed. " 
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Hebrew, but it is improbable that within 
two centuries a Uterary language could have 
changed, in these peculiarities, to become 
that of the prophet Isaiah and of the 
Siloam text. It appears, therefore, that 
the Moabite dialect was not exactly 
Hebrew, but stood between Hebrew and 
the Syrian Aramaic. Geographical con- 
siderations are no doubt the most import- 
ant in this connection, but the Moabite 
stone is a witness to the fact that 
**Aramaisms" may be very ancient in the 
Bible. 

Hebrew. — Our earliest monumental in- 
formation as to Hebrew is found in the 
Siloam inscription, which presents to us 
the same language found in the Pentateuch, 
or in the prophecies of Isaiah, and of 
other contemporary prophets. Hebrew in 
the Bible differs somewhat in books written 
before and after the Captivity, and the 
latter contain new Aramaic words, learned 
either in Babylon or from the "people of 
the land," who had become mingled with 
the Arameans of Hamath, and of other 

D 
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northern cities, and had ceased to under- 
stand pure Hebrew by the time of Ezra.^ 
The sacred language remained, however, 
distinct, as compared with Aramaic or 
Assyrian, from the earliest days of Bible 
literature down to the second century a.d., 
when the Mishnah was written. It ab- 
sorbed first Aramaic words, then others 
that were Persian, and again others from 
the Greek ; * but there is no trace of either 
of the two latter classes of loan words in 
the Pentateuch, and it is in Ezra and 
Nehemiah that the first traces of Persian 
influence are to be marked.® 

It is to be noted that Hebrew has either 
not possessed at any time, or has dropped, 
the noun cases of the Assyrian and Arabic ; 
that its pronunciation is less emphatic in 
the termination of words; and that gener- 
ally it seems to clip the sounds more than 

^ Neh. viii. 3, 8. 

' The Greek words in the Mishnah, and the Greek and 
Latin words in the Talmudic Gemara, are discussed in my 
paper on "Jews and Gentiles in Palestine/' in the Quarterly 
Statement, Pal. Expl. Fund, October 1890, pp. 310-326. 

s Datkj law, Ezra vii. 25 (in Aramaic), is probably Persian ; 
and the darkon (Ezra ii. 69) was a Persian coin. 
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the old monumental languages. We cannot 
suppose that the Hebrews separated off from 
their Eastern relatives before the grammar 
of the latter had developed these differences, 
for we have Semitic texts in the East as 
old as, and perhaps older than, Abraham's 
age. The comparison with Moabite may 
suggest that this is a question of date, 
and that Bible Hebrew is a language per- 
haps not older than looo B.C. ; but of this 
we cannot at present know anything, be- 
cause we have no Hebrew monuments to 
check the study before 700 B.C. We know 
that there were differences of pronunciation 
even among the tribes of Israel at an early 
period,^ just as there were differences in 
the time of Christ between the northern 
dialect of Galilee and the southern at Jeru- 
salem.* The men of Ephraim said "sib- 
boleth " (with the Samech) for *' shibboleth," 
as pronounced in Gilead, just as the fellah 
of to-day sometimes says sejerah for *' tree," 
while the Bedouin always say shejerah. But 
as regards grammatical changes, it is not- 
able that these are generally due, in all 

^ See Judges xii. 6. * Matt. xxvi. 73. 
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languages, to the influence of a foreign 
tongue spoken by another race intermingled 
with the natives. 

So, for instance, English has lost the 
Anglo-Saxon inflexions through the influ- 
ence of the Norman Conquest, and Persian 
has abandoned the old inflexions of the 
speech of Darius through the influence of 
the Arab conquest, which has filled the 
Persian vocabulary with Arabic words. But 
such an influence must* prevail for several 
centuries to take effect. We may suppose, 
perhaps, that while Hebrew influenced the 
speech of Moab or of Phoenicia in later 
times, it was itself, on the other hand, in- 
fluenced at an earlier period by the long 
contact with Egyptian during the 430 years 
of sojourn in that country. Egyptian was 
certainly much influenced by Semitic speech, 
for after the Hyksos age, and while the 
Egyptians held Palestine from 1600 to 1400 
B.C., many purely Semitic words came into 
common use. The very name Pharaoh was 
probably among these ; for it seems not to 
occur on monuments as meaning ''king" 
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before the i8th dynasty.^ In Egyptian the 
word only means "great house," but in 
Semitic speech it meant a "tyrant" or 
"prince." Whatever be the truth in this 
case, there can be no dispute as to the 
derivation of words like sms, horse; marcabah, 
chariot; or berzil, iron — borrowed in Egyp- 
tian from Semitic speech. The Canaanites, 
on the other hand, used a few Egyptian 
terms, as we know from the Amarna tab- 
lets, such as Pa-ka, chief, and Peteti, bow- 
man, just as words apparently Egyptian 
occur in Genesis in the story of Joseph; 
so that it is clear that some influence was 
exerted by both Semitic and Egyptian 
languages on each other. There are, more- 
over, other Egyptian words which suggest 
the influence of Akkadian, or of the non- 
Semitic Canaanites, probably during the 
Hyksos period. 

Egyptian was a very primitive language 
as compared with Hebrew. It was not 
much inflected, and its grammar was very 

^ See Proceedings, Biblical Arch. Society, February 1901, 
p. 73. 
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simple. That it was distantly connected 
with Semitic speech cannot be doubted 
when its syntax, its pronouns, and a large 
part of its more ancient vocabulary are 
considered.^ It was thus a language likely 
to have influenced the speech of the He- 
brews, and of other Semitic tribes, who 
came to the Delta during the Hyksos period, 
and the influence would have been in the 
direction of simplification. It may be, there- 
fore, that the features which distinguish 
Hebrew from the Assyrian, and from the 
Canaanite, are really evidence of the long 
sojourn of Israel in Egypt. The use of the 
pronoun Hua for " he " and " she " without 
distinction of gender, and that of the word 
N'ar for both "boy" and "girl" without 
adding the feminine termination, are dis- 
tinctive features of the language of the 
Pentateuch, neither of which is found in 
the later books of the Old Testament. 
Egyptian influence might account for this 
absence of gender, though, as above men- 
tioned, it also distinguishes an Akkadian 

^ See Le Page Renoufs 'Egyptian Grammar,' 1875, and 
the condensed Vocabulary by Pierret, 1876. 
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word used in Moabite at an early period. 
It was quite contrary to the Assyrian 
grammar, in which gender is always care- 
fully distinguished; and it has never been 
really explained how these peculiarities 
arose, except on the supposition that they 
were archaic.^ 

It is, however, apparent that the dis- 
tinguishing features of the Assyrian and the 
Aramaic alike are those of older languages 
than Bible Hebrew. We do not really know 
for certain what Hebrew speech was like 
in the days of Moses ; for, if Hebrew vnit- 
ings were transcribed from the cuneiform 
into alphabetic script, it is not impossible 
that the language was modified so as to be 
more readily understood — as has happened 
in the case of the English Bible, where we 
may contrast the language of Wyclif s trans- 
lation with that of the Authorised Version. 
The Hebrew of Jacob's time may have 
differed from the Aramaic of Laban, and the 
Hebrew of Moses may have been widely 

^ Dr Driver suggests that both genders were written 
originally without a vowel. But this does not account 
for the form Ifua, 
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different from the language of the Semitic 
Canaanites; but this can only be known 
through the discovery of more ancient 
Hebrew texts than that of the Siloam in- 
scription. The question hardly affects that 
of the date of the original Hebrew tablets 
of the Law, since they could not, it would 
seem, have been written in alphabetic char- 
acters. It only affects the date at which 
they were transcribed^ into the language in 
which they are still preserved. 

With the exception of passages already 
noticed there is very little direct evidence 
as to language in the Old Testament. The 
" people of the land " from Philistia, in the 
time of Nehemiah, spoke a mixed dialect of 
Hebrew corrupted by the speech of Ashdod.-^ 
This was, no doubt, also a Semitic dialect, 
— influenced, perhaps, by Egyptian prox- 
imity, — for the Philistines in the fifteenth 
century B.C. were a race speaking the same 
tongue as other Canaanites, and about 702 
B.C. their chiefs also bear Semitic names in 
the great inscription of Sennacherib. 

In Isaiah we find a prediction that five 

^ Neh. xiii. 24. 
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cities in Egypt should speak with the "lip 
of Canaan " ; but this allusion has no par- 
ticular bearing on the present subject.^ In 
Genesis we are told that at a very early 
period the three great races, Semitic, Ham- 
itic (or Mongol), and Japhetic (or Aryan), 
were distinguished by their " tongues " ; ^ 
and we have also a statement that about 
the time of the foundation of Babylon a 
confusion of tongues arose in Mesopotamia, 
whereas in earlier days "the whole land was 
of one language." ^ This latter statement is 
in accordance with the evidence of monu- 
ments, for all the oldest and most archaic 
texts of Mesopotamia are Akkadian ; and it 
must be regarded as certain that the Semitic 
inhabitants adopted the script of the earlier 
non-Semitic races, though the exact date at 
which this happened is uncertain. The old- 
est dated Semitic texts belong to the reign 
of Amraphel (as identified by Sir H. Rawlin- 
son with 'Ammurabi), and so to the time of 
Abraham. Whether others are older is a 
matter of opinion to be discussed later. 
As regards race, the monumental in- 

^ Isa. xix. 1 8. ' Gen, x. 5, 20, 31. * Gen. xi. i. 
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formation agrees with that found in the 
Bible. The Assyrian scribes distinguish two 
races, **the bright people"^ and the "dark 
people," who were evidently the Akkadians 
and the Semitic tribes. The latter they 
define as AdamatUy which may mean sons 
of Adam, or, according to the usual applica- 
tion of the term, may be rendered " common 
folk," as in Arab parlance of the present 
day. The Egyptians, between 1600 and 
1200 B.C., distinguish four races on monu- 
ments, in addition to their own. These are 
the Negro or negroid peoples of the south ; 
the Semitic Amorites, with bright brown 
complexion and black hair; the lighter 
Hittites, with slanting eyes, Mongol fea- 
tures, and black hair arranged in a pigtail ; 
and, finally, the yet lighter race of the 
regions north of the Mediterranean, with 
blue eyes and light hair arranged in side 
curls, as on the early Greek statues of 
Cyprus and Athens. The Aryan colonists 
of Libya are represented in like manner.* 

^ Or "sun people," which answers to Ham ("hot," 
"sunny," "sunburnt"), a word not strictly meaning black 
{HCedar in Hebrew). « Note XL 
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The sons of Japhet, in the Bible, include 
the Medes and the lonians, with other 
known Aryan peoples.^ The ethnical con- 
ditions in the Book of Genesis do not, 
therefore, mark a late age, since the con- 
ditions required can be traced back almost 
to the time of Moses in the case of the 
Aryans, and much earlier in that of the 
Semitic and Hamitic races. Indeed it was 
no longer possible to describe Egyptian 
tribes as being of the same stock with the 
Canaanites after the period of the Exodus, 
and of the expulsion of the Hyksos; while 
the area of geographical knowledge between 
Elam and Ionia, and between Arabia and 
Media, is one which coincides with the 
limits of the ancient empire of Chaldea, 
long before the days of the foundation of 
Babylon, when Sargon conquered Western 
Asia to the Mediterranean, or when Gudea 
sent his ships from the Tigris to bring 
granite from Sinai and gold - dust from 
Nubia or Abyssinia. More than five cen- 
turies before Moses the Mongol tribes from 
Babylonia had reached Cappadocia, and had 

^ Gen. X. 2, 4. 
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pushed their way to Ionia and Pontus, as 
we know from their extant and most ar- 
chaic statues and inscriptions. In the six- 
teenth century B.C. they had been driven 
north by Thothmes III. ; and, shortly be- 
fore the conquest of Palestine by Joshua, 
the Lebanon Amorites, speaking a Semitic 
tongue, had rebelled from Egypt, and had 
invaded Bashan, Gilead, and Moab north 
of the Arnon. It was thus with Semitic, 
not with Hittite, civilisation that the first 
Hebrew conquerors had to deal, with re- 
sults that may be now considered. 



6i 



III. 



WRITING. 

The next step is to consider the various 
scripts in early use, especially the Cuneiform, 
the Hittite, and the Phoenician alphabet, 
with its Hebrew and Aramaic and Greek 
relatives; and also the various notices of 
writing and of writing materials in the Old 
Testament. 

Cuneiform was the later "hieratic" or 
current form of an ancient hieroglyphic 
system first used by the Akkadians, and 
known on the monuments of kings of 
Chaldea before the foundation of Babylon. 
In Babylonia it survived in two forms : that 
of the monuments, which, down to the time 
of Nebuchadnezzar, preserve very early 
shapes of the emblems, hardly less distinctly 
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pictorial than those of the oldest known; 
and the conventionalised forms of the clay 
tablets, used for correspondence and for 
contracts. In Assyria the latter forms — 
slightly modified — were used, not only on 
clay for letters and records, but also on the 
stone monuments at least as early as 1150 
B.C. In Palestine only the current or con- 
ventionalised forms are known, and these 
occur on clay letters of the fifteenth century 
B.C. It is thus not possible in Babylonia to 
assign dates to the written monuments on 
stone within any very narrow limits, because 
of the late survival of the archaic forms ; ^ 
but at Nippur a few texts have been found 
which were written on vases of calcite, tufa, 
and sandstone, and on door-sockets of diorite, 
and which present more archaic peculiarities 
than any other known texts. These belong 
to the oldest Chaldean kings, whose date i^ 
a matter of opinion. 
The original emblems were rude sketches 

^ Thus, for instance, the text recently found at Susa, for 
which great antiquity is claimed, is in characters exactly 
like those used by Nebuchadnezzar II., about 600 B.C., in 
the famous India House text 
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of natural and artificial objects, all of which 
had monosyllabic names in the Akkadian 
language. The sign could be used for 
other words, having the same sound or one 
very closely similar. On the other hand, 
there were often two or more words for the 
same object, some of these not being mono- 
syllables; and these also could be applied 
to the emblem. When the Semitic people 
adopted this script, they used not only the 
emblems but also the monosyllabic sounds, 
though these had no meaning in their own 
language ; and the emblems were employed 
as conventional signs for syllables only. On 
the other hand, they sometimes used the 
signs for their picture value, and in this case 
they translated the name, and sometimes 
added a syllable which showed how the sign 
should be used in Semitic speech. Thus ud 
meant ''day" in Akkadian (the modern 
Mongol ude), and was represented by an 
emblem of the sun. In Semitic speech this 
sign was used for the sound ud or ut (for the 
Akkadians did not distinguish these sounds), 
and also for the Semitic words yumu, day, 
and samsi, sun. But when used with these 
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values syllables were generally added, so that 
UD-mu was read yumu^ and UD-si was read 
sam-si. 

There were originally about 150 signs, 
which, by combination, were increased to 
300, some combinations being phonetic — 
such as «-fo, star — and some being pictorial, 
as when the sun with "thirty" written 
inside was read idu, month (Turkish yede\ as 
representing "thirty days," The Semitic 
scribes made further compounds of both 
kinds, so that finally about 550 signs were in 
use, out of which, however, only some 150 
were commonly employed as syllables and 
determinatives. The Semitic languages were 
much richer in distinction of sounds than the 
Akkadian, in which tongue d and t were 
hardly distinguished ; orp and 6, or m and v. 
Kh, gh, and 'a, were often written with the 
same signs. An arbitrary selection of signs 
enabled the Semitic scribes to distinguish 
the dentals, gutturals, and sibilants, which 
were not so distinguished in Akkadian ; but 
the selection differed in different ages, and 
even in the writing of individual scribes. In 
Babylonia the letters k and c (Koph and 
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Kaph) are sometimes not distinguished, while 
in other cases g stands for Koph, showing 
perhaps that this guttural was pronounced 
just as it is by the modern fellahln. In 
Assyrian, at a later period, the distinction of 
the characteristic Semitic sounds is, on the 
other hand, more careful and correct. 

It will be seen, therefore, that an emblem 
had several sounds in Akkadian, and yet 
more numerous sounds in Semitic speech — 
as in the following instances. In the first 
case the sound in Akkadian had several 
meanings; and in the second the sign had 
two sounds for one idea. Hence, in Semitic 
speech, the first sign had five sounds, in- 
cluding the original Bar (and others as well) ; 
and in the second case, including the original 
Any the sign had more than three sounds. 

In the first case, Bar, originally a cross 
(+), was the sign for " half" : but it was used 
for words translated into Ass}n:ian, and also 
comparable with modern Turkish, as below. 



Akkadian. 


Modem Turkish. 


Assyrian. 


Meaning. 


Bar 


Bar 


ibbu 


white. 


Bar 


Bar 


basu 


to be. 


Bar 


Bar 


ukku 


people. 


Bar 


Barim 


pulu 


cattle. 
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In the second case the original emblem was 
a star (^), and was used to mean " god." 



Akkadian. 


Modem Turkish. 


Assyrian. 


Meaning. 


An 


Un 


anu 


god. 


Dingir 


Tengri 


ilu 


god. 



In ordinary syllabic writing the Semitic 
scribes used the first sign for Bar and 
the second for An^ showing that they were 
not the inventors but only the adapters of 
the Akkadian, or Mongol, script. 

The existence of these various sounds, 
which are found in the syllabaries prepared 
by Assyrian scribes in the seventh century 
B.C., is a source of difficulty, especially in 
the determination of proper names, the 
sound of which is usually uncertain, on 
account of this " polyphony " — which arose 
from quite natural causes, as will have been 
seen above. It is only when we find a 
name spelt in various ways that we attain 
to certainty. Thus the name of the Semitic 
king of Gebal, in the Amarna tablets, is spelt 
usually Ri-ib AN-IM ; but also Ri-ib Ad-da; 
and this shows that the divine name in- 
cluded was not /w, or Rimmon, as among 
Akkadians and Assyrians, but Addu — the 
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Biblical Hadad, god of the air, the whole 
name meaning " child of Hadad." On the 
other hand, the name of the king of Jeru- 
salem in the same correspondence remains 
uncertain. It is spelt in two ways ; and all 
we know for certain is that it could not be 
read Arad-Tobba or 'Abd-Tobba, while the 
readings Arad-Khiba or 'Abd-Khiba are un- 
likely, since KhibUy in Semitic speech, could 
only mean "hiding" or "debtor," and the 
whole would give the improbable meaning 
" servant of hiding," or " servant of a 
debtor." Probably KHI-BA, like AN-IM, 
represents a word to be translated into 
Semitic speech ; and the Akkadian meaning 
would be "doing good," so that 'Abd-^adek, 
" servant of righteousness," may be the true 
rendering, and comparable with the Bible 
names Adonizedek, and Melchisedek.^ These 
instances will suffice to show that a proper 
name written in cuneiform might be variously 
rendered, and is only known certainly when 
it is spelt in various ways with emblems 
which, in each case, have one sound in 
common, and thus check each other. 

1 Note XII. 
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The forms of the current hand differed 
in various ages : as time went on they were 
simplified, by leaving out strokes, just as 
the hieratic in Egypt was a sketch of the 
hieroglyph, and finally degraded into the 
demotic hand. It is a question not only of 
material but of hasty writing, due to famil- 
iarity with the signs, just as our running 
hand has been developed from the Latin 
capital letters. The signs used by the 
scribes of the fifteenth century B.C. are 
more archaic than those of the Assyrians 
in the seventh century B.C., but even they 
are far removed firom the old hieroglyphic 
character, which still survived at Babylon 
on stone monuments as late as 600 B.C. 
The age of cuneiform letters on clay tan 
be roughly determined by the forms, and 
the whole history of each sign has been 
traced by Amiaud and others, from the 
earliest age down to 81 a.d., when cunei- 
form was still in use in Babylonia. In 
future use of cuneiform signs in these pages, 
it is to be understood that the sounds 
noticed are those given in the Assyrian 
syllabaries, or otherwise determined from 
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the statements of the original writers, and 
not sounds which may be thought probable, 
but of which we have no actual evidence 
in the Assyrian records. 

HiTTiTE. — What is popularly called 
"Hittite" is a distinct hieroglyphic sys- 
tem, which was used apparently by the 
Hittites and by other Turanian tribes, in 
Syria, Asia Minor, and farther east near 
Malatiya. It is also known to have been 
used in Babylon itself, not only from a 
bowl now in the British Museum, but, quite 
recently, through the recovery of a basalt 
stone about four feet high, bearing a bold 
and very archaic figure of the thunder god 
in high relief, and on the back a " Hittite " 
text incised in seven lines.^ The discoverer 
considers it to be probably in situ} This 
monument is probably not older than the 
foundation of Babylon in 2250 B.C., nor 
later than 2140 B.C. when the Kassite 

1 Note XIII. 

* Die Hettitiscfu Inschrift in der Konigsburg von Baby- 
lon, Found in 1899. Dr Robert Koldewey. The explorer 
says, " Man es hier schwerlich mit einer zufallig hierher ver- 
schleppten Kuriositat zu thun hat." 
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dynasty was using cuneiform for its texts, 
and this serves to give an idea of the an- 
tiquity of other monuments of this class. 
The best executed are those of Carchemish, 
just west of the Euphrates, which are also 
in relief. Hittite texts when incised are 
much more rudely executed, and present 
the beginnings of a conventional " hieratic " 
script which was adopted by the Greeks in 
Cyprus, and used by them even as late as 
the fourth century B.C. At Lachish in 
Palestine signs are found on pottery, about 
1500 B.C., with a Hittite seal, and with 
others which are Egyptian, and belong to 
the i8th dynasty, these signs belonging ap- 
parently to the Hittite system. On similar 
pottery in Egypt (at Gurob and Kahun) 
the same signs have been thought to be 
as old as the 12th dynasty in the one case, 
and to belong to the i8th dynasty in the 
other, though the dates may perhaps be 
too early. The pottery has been called 
*'-^gean," being like some of that found 
in Mycenaean and other ancient ruins in 
Greek regions. But it has also been found 
by M. Chantre, in connection with Hittite 
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seals, in the ruins of Cappadocian cities,^ 
Probably, therefore, it is of Canaanite or 
Hittite origin, first perhaps reaching Egypt 
in the Hyksos period, when the Delta was 
held by mingled Semitic and Mongolic 
tribes, or afterwards brought by traders 
from Palestine and Syria, and in the 
same way reaching the shores of Ionia 
from the east. This evidence again points 
to the antiquity of the Hittite script, which 
some writers would place as late as the 
seventh century B.C. — a view not in accord- 
ance with monumental evidence, nor with 
the very archaic character of the accom- 
panyingart. 

Dr Sayce has suggested that the Hittites 
only reached Syria in the fifteenth century 
B.C., and that Hamath was built still later 
— being the town in which this script was 
first discovered by Burckhardt. But in the 
Bible Hittites are noticed ^ as far south as 
Hebron in the time of Abraham, or in the 
twenty-second century e.g., while the Hittite 
seal at Lachish appears to be at least as 
old as the fifteenth century B.C. Thothmes 

1 Note XIV. 3 Qen^ ^xiii. 5, 7, 10. 
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III., about 1600 B.C., received tribute from 
Hittites ; and Hamath is noticed among his 
conquests. It appears, therefore, more prob- 
able that — as M. Chantre has suggested — 
the Hittite entry into Syria and Cappa- 
docia, and into Southern Palestine, took 
place at a very early period, and that they 
were driven north when Thothmes III. 
defeated the king of Kadesh (a Hittite 
city) near Megiddo early in the sixteenth 
century B.C. 

As the Hittite language — represented by 
the letter of Tarkhundara, and by the 
tablets found by M. Chantre at Pterium — 
proves to be closely similar to, if not 
identical with, that of the Akkadians and 
Kassites, so does their hieroglyphic sys- 
tem closely compare with that whence the 
cuneiform was developed. But by the fif- 
teenth century B.C. they had begun — ^like 
the Kassites — to use the later cuneiform, 
which was also used by the Semitic races ; 
and in two cases we have a short bilingual, 
in Hittite and cuneiform, on the same ob- 
jects — ope being the silver head of a sceptre, 
the other a seal. 
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It was in the north especially that this 
system prevailed. It was adopted by the 
Greeks; and all the non- Phoenician letters 
of their alphabet have been recognised as 
of Hittite origin. The early script at Troy, 
and the few emblems known at Mycenae, 
appear to have the same origin; and there 
is every reason to suppose that the hiero- 
glyphs and hieratic script of Crete were 
also derived from the Hittite. But the 
sounds of the emblems accord with those 
not of Aryan but of Mongolic speech, and 
very imperfectly represent those of the 
Greek language. As in Akkadian so in 
Hittite, p and 6, m and v, and t and d are 
little distinguished, while the syllables — as 
in Akkadian — represent the short words of 
the original tongue, and apply to the 
object represented, which is not the case 
in Greek. Thus as the Semitic people 
borrowed from the Akkadians both signs 
and sounds, so did the Greeks borrow from 
the Mongolic tribes of ^sia Minor, whose 
civilisation originated in Mesopotamia. It 
is well known that the first Kassite kings 
of Babylon crossed the Euphrates, and 
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entered Syria and Cappadocia; and yet 
earlier the kings of Chaldea reached the 
Mediterranean, where Dungi and Gudea 
were in possession, perhaps as early as 
2800 B.C. 

The Hittite system consisted of about 
160 signs, of which nearly 60 were still 
used in Cyprus in the fifth century B.C. 
side by side with the Phoenician alphabet. 
But as far as is known at present this 
script was not in general use in Palestine; 
and it has so far only been recognised 
at Lachish and Gezer. That it was em- 
ployed, in its ** hieratic" form, on tablets, 
has been proved by the recovery of a fine 
example of 39 lines by M. Chantre.^ 

The Alphabet. — It is remarkable that 
the information of ancients and moderns 
as to the origin of the alphabet is equally 
scanty. It is pretty generally admitted 
that it was of Phoenician derivation, and 
it was received by the Greeks from a 
Semitic people. Yet they used five letters 
which were not Phoenician, while the Car- 

^ Mission en Cappadoce. E. Chantre. Plate xxii. No. 4. 
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ians and Lycians used others in addition , 
so that only about two-thirds of the letters 
known to have been used in Asia Minor 
are found in the oldest Semitic Alphabet; 
and the extra signs are all attributable to 
an origin in the Hittite script. 

The oldest dated alphabetic text is the 
Moabite Stone, about 900 B.C. Next to this, 
as a dated example, ranks the oldest text 
of Samalla, in the extreme north of Syria, 
written about 800 B.C. The oldest Hebrew 
example is the Siloam text, about 703 B.C. 
The oldest dated Greek texts are found at 
Abu Simbel in Egypt, about 600 B.C. We 
cannot, therefore, prove that alphabetic 
signs were used By the Semitic and Greek 
races before about 1000 B.C. In some cases 
the Greek letters — and yet more distinctly 
the Carian — have more archaic forms than 
any known in Syria. The Arab origin of 
the alphabet may be passed by as not only 
improbable but as also disproved by the use 
of letters that represent a late phase of 
Semitic speech. In Egypt there was an 
early alphabet of twenty-five letters; but 
the attempt of De Roug6 to derive the 
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Phoenician from this hieratic script, about 
1500 B.C. or earlier, has never satisfied 
the learned world, though it survives as a 
theory in popular handbooks. It is vitiated 
by four objections. First, that the alphabet 
was not the script used in Phoenicia in the 
fifteenth century B.C., as cuneiform was then 
employed. Secondly, that the theory only 
accounts for 21 out of 30, or more, letters 
used by Phoenicians and Greeks. Thirdly, 
that the supposed similarities of shape, 
in hieratic and alphabetic signs of the 
same sound, are very remote and fanciful. 
Fourthly, that the names of the letters — 
Alpha, bull. Beta, house, and others — do 
not ever apply to the hieroglyphic emblems 
whence the hieratic signs originated in 
Egypt. 

The attempt to connect the alphabet with 
the cuneiform is also unsatisfactory, since 
the signs do not coincide in form with the 
Chaldean emblems in any stage ; and, though 
proposed,^ it has not won acceptance. The 

^ See Dr Deecke's paper in the Z.D.M.G., voL xxxi. pp. 
102- 1 16, published in 1877 ; and Isaac Taylor, The Alphabet, 
vol. i. p. 131, in 1883. 
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only alphabet which really sprang from such 
a source is that of the Persian cuneiform 
inscriptions of a later age. On the other 
hand, there are Greek, Carian, and Lycian 
letters which compare closely with the 
Cypriote syllables of the same sound derived 
from the Hittite, while the general character 
of these syllables coincides closely, in other 
cases, with that of the alphabetic signs of 
the same value used both in Greek and in 
Phoenician. The cases that are the most 
evident are given in the plate on p. 78, and 
these comprise at least two -thirds of the 
total number of alphabetic signs used in 
Asia Minor and Syria. They are sufficient 
perhaps to illustrate a very close connection 
between the oldest alphabets and the later 
forms of the Hittite emblems, of which the 
sounds are known for certain through the 
decipherment of the Cypriote script. 

With the later history of the alphabet 
we are not concerned. The South Semitic 
branch — that of the Arab alphabet of the 
Sabeans in Yemen, and its various descend- 
ants — appears to have separated oflf early. 
In the seventh century B.C. the Aramean 
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branch develops in Babylonia, and is found 
in the dockets of Aramean traders on cunei- 
form contract tablets. From this branch 
came in time the square Hebrew, while the 
Phoenicians and the Samaritans adhered to 
the older types found on the Moabite Stone 
and Siloam inscription. In the west the 
Phrygian alphabet agrees with the early 
Greek ; and frpm Asia Minor the Etruscans 
carried letters to Italy, while Latin, Oscan, 
Umbrian, and other alphabets of Greek 
origin also spread west, though, in islands 
like Cyprus and Crete, the old syllables seem 
to have been still in use long after the alpha- 
bets of the mainland had been formed. 

It is always assumed that the Semitic 
alphabet never had more than 22 letters, 
though the Greeks had 27 in all. It is 
very remarkable, however, that two of the 
early alphabetic psalnis ^ have final verses be- 
ginning with phf suggesting that an ancient 
Hebrew alphabet may have once distin- 
guished this sound from />, and used a sep- 
arate sign for it, answering in position to 
the Greek phi, or to the letter /, which 

^ Ps. XXV. and xxxiv. 
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Stands last in the Etruscan alphabet.^ This 
must have been before the time of any in- 
scription yet discovered, as no such sound 
is found so distinguished in Semitic texts.^ 
As to the date when first the Hebrews 
began to use an alphabet the anterior limit 
is not easily determined. They used these 
letters before 700 B.C., and are not likely 
to have been less advanced than the Moab- 
ites, who used them in 900 B.C. The age 
of Solomon and David, when Israel came 
directly into contact with Phoenicia, is that 
in which Phoenician letters are most likely 
to have been adopted. We as yet can only 
prove the presence of the alphabet in North 
Syria, in 800 B.C. ; but the distinction be- 
tween the Phoenician type adopted in Moab, 
and the Aramean, in which the loops of 
the letters are opened — probably to prevent 

^ In addition to pki. 

^ As regards this sound, the pointed Hebrew distinguishes 
the ph and / sounds by a dot. The sound which is usually 
rendered/ in Assyrian appears to have been really/^— at all 
events in later times, as shown by the Greek transliteration 
by phi^ recently pointed out by Dr T, G. Pinches (Pro- 
ceedings, Bib. Arch. Soc, March 1902, pp. 108 -1 19). 
The Assyrian phonology thus resembled that of modern 
Arabic. 
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blots in writing, or because of the difficulty 
of carving such loops on stone — is a feature 
which already appears at this early date at 
Samalla ; characterises the earliest Aramean 
letters east of the Euphrates ; and indicates 
that such differences must have arisen some- 
what earlier than 800 B.C. The Greeks, 
when they adopted and adapted the idea 
of the letter, as distinct from the older 
syllable, and apparently received it from 
Phoenicia, took the Western forms — very 
naturally — as contrasted with the later 
Eastern shapes. On the whole, therefore, 
it seems that while cuneiform was the pre- 
vailing script of both Syria and Palestine 
in the fifteenth century B.C., the alphabet 
was formed by the Phoenicians from the 
Hittite character, and was used in Syria, 
perhaps as early as 1200 B.C.; and that 
it had reached the Hebrews by 1000 B.C. 
at latest. At this time the influence of 
Egypt was confined to Philistia, where the 
Pharaoh contemporary with Solomon was 
in possession of Gezer,^ at the foot of the 
Jerusalem hills; while that of Assyria had 

^ I Kings ix. 16. 
F 
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not yet asserted itself permanently in Syria, 
though that region was invaded — as far 
south as Beirut — by Assur-ris-ilim in 1150 
B.C., and by Tiglath-Pileser I. twenty years 
later. The adoption of a native alphabet, 
springing from the ancient script of Syrian 
Hittites as improved by Semitic Phoenicians, 
thus coincides with a period of independence, 
when neither Assyria nor Egypt were able 
to dominate the shore lands of the East 
Mediterranean coasts. 

Such being the history of the scripts that 
are known in the early ages under con- 
sideration, it remains only to mention the 
scattered allusions to writing, and to writing 
materials, in the earlier books of the Old 
Testament before the Captivity. After that 
event the old Western alphabet of the Phoeni- 
cians remained in use, for monuments and 
coins, down to the second century B.C. ; but 
the Aramean alphabet, probably — as stated 
in the Talmud — introduced by the followers 
of Ezra, was gradually adopted for writing 
in ink, and developed into the square 
Hebrew of Jerusalem, into the Palmyrene, 
whence apparently the late Syriac and 
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Kufic were derived, and into the Nabathean 
of Petra, whence came the characters of 
the Sinaitic inscriptions in a later Christian 
age. In Egypt, and in the northern satra- 
pies of Asia Minor, this Aramean, or East 
Semitic, character also appears about 400 
B.C., as well as in the dockets of Babylonian 
tablets as late as 425 B.C. 

The oldest notice of writing - in the Bible 
is found in connection with the "tablets" 
of the Law, written on both sides of the 
stones,^ together with notice of a book, or 
"writing," in which the curse on Amalek 
was recorded,^ and of the " Book of the 
Covenant," said to have been written by 
Moses.^ The " token tablets " * are repre- 
sented, by Italian artists of the middle ages, 
and in popular pictures of the present day, 
as a kind of double tombstone inscribed in 
square Hebrew. Nothing could be more 
misleading, for the Hebrew word lavakh is 
the Assyrian lavu and the Arabic loh, — 
terms applied to those small pillow-shaped 

^ Exod. xxiv. 12, xxxi. 1 8, xxxii. 15 ; Deut. v. 22. 

* Exod. xvii. 14. ^ Exod. xxiv. 4, 7. 

* Exod. xxxii. 15. 
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tablets commonly used in Palestine in the 
age of Moses, and usually inscribed on both 
sides. The script also was probably not 
even alphabetic, and certainly not square 
Hebrew. Such tablets would not have been 
more than about six inches square at most, 
and within this space the Ten Command- 
ments could easily be written in cuneiform 
characters. 

In the Book of Joshua the town of Debir 
(now ed Daheriyeh, south of Hebron) is 
also called Kirjath - Sepher,^ which may 
mean "town of writing," and this has 
been thought to show the art of writing 
among Canaanites, as to the prevalence of 
which there is no longer any dispute. The 
term, however, may only mean "city of 
numbering." The word Sepher, commonly 
rendered "book" in the English Bible, 
means radically a "setting in order," and 
hence an " account " or " writing," being the 
same word as our cypher^ derived from the 
Arabic numerals. In the Book of Numbers ^ 
we have allusions to writing in ink — prob- 
ably on papyrus or parchment; but this is 

^ Josh. XV. 15, 16; Judges i. ii, 12. ' Num. v. 23. 
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not of necessity a mark of later times, for 
the Egyptians used ink, and wrote scrolls, 
earlier than the time of Moses. The As- 
syrians also — and possibly the Akkadians — 
used scrolls, probably inscribed with ink. 
Moses, we are told,^ wrote down the 
journeys of the tribes, and also is said to 
have written a law,* and a song. There is 
also allusion to writing on the gate-posts, 
which were probably of stone,' and on 
plastered stones, covered apparently with 
clay.* In none of these cases is there 
any indication as to the script that was 
employed. The Hebrews, it would seem, 
were also then able to engrave on various 
hard gems,^ as well as on gold, and these 
arts were already ancient in Asia and in 
Egypt* We possess a fine specimen of 
an onyx, engraved with the name of Kuri- 
galzu I., who was king of Babylon about 
the time of the Exodus. These gems were 
engraved by the use of a drill worked with 
a bow; but whether the word yahalom 

^ Num. xxxiii. 2. ^ Deut. xxxi. ii, 19, 22, 24. 

• Deut. vi. 9. * Deut. xxvii. 2, 8 ; Josh. viii. 32. 

' Exod. xxviii. 9-12, 21, 36. 
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should, in this connection, be rendered 
"diamond" may be doubted, as it seems 
hardly likely that so hard a gem could at 
that time have been incised. Some scholars 
consider that onyx, or jasper, or agate, is 
really intended by the '^diamond" of the 
breastplate. 

The words " pen of the writer " in Judges ^ 
are perhaps more correctly rendered ** staff 
of the one who marshals " a host, but it is 
recorded of Samuel that he wrote the "man- 
ner of the kingdom " in a book, or in " the " 
book;^ and the account generally agrees 
with the chapter in Deuteronomy in which 
the duties of a king are described, including 
that of copying the priestly original of the 
Law. A letter, as a means of correspond- 
ence, is first noticed in the time of David ; ^ 
and it is apparent in this instance that writ- 
ing was not a general accomplishment, and 
that Uriah the Hittite in particular could 
not decipher the message. The aneient 
tablets of the Law are said to have been 
still extant in the ark in the time of Solo- 

^ Judges V. 14. 2 I Sam. x. 25 ; Deut. xvii. 18-20. 

' 2 Sam. xi. 14. 
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mon and yet later ;^ and Jezebel caused 
letters to be written, — or herself wrote them, 
being, we may note, a Phoenician,^ — ^which 
she sealed with the king's seal. Letters on 
clay so sealed are found in the Amarna col- 
lection five centuries earlier. Chronicles 
which remained in existence from the days 
of David, Solomon, and Hezekiah, down to 
the time of the Captivity, are often noticed ; 
and, though " the recorder " of David's time 
was probably only a "remembrancer,"* yet 
a "scribe" of this reign is also noticed,* 
with writings of Samuel, Nathan, and Gad.^ 
Our knowledge of antiquity, due to extant 
remains, shows us that there is no reason 
to suspect, in any of these instances, the 
anachronisms of a later writer. The " Book 
of the Law " existed as early as the ninth 
century B.C., and clearly then included Deu- 
teronomy ; though it was lost, and only re- 
covered in the reign of Josiah, two hundred 
years later.* It is mentioned also clearly by 

^ I Kings viii. 9. ^ i Kings xxi. 8. See xvi. 31. 

• 2 Sam. viii. 16. * i Chron. xviii. 17. 

' I Chron. xxix. 29. 

^ 2 Kings xiv. 6 ; xxii. 8. See Deut. xxiv. 16. 
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Hosea,^ in the eighth century B.C., as being 
** written.'* Letters, probably in cuneiform, 
from Assyria and Babylon were also received, 
and understood, by Hezekiah in the same 
age.^ Ezra was a "ready scribe" of the 
Law, and received an Aramaic letter from 
Artaxerxes.* 

The references to writing in the prophets 
are of considerable importance, often indi- 
p\ ^ eating the use of brick tablets. It was a 
. J%v^ common practice among the Babylonians, 
when contracts and agreements were written 
on such tablets, attested by witnesses and 
sealed, to enclose the document in a case 
or envelope of pottery — apparently to pre- 
vent injury to the official record ; and on 
the envelope was written a copy of the 
agreement, or an abstract of its contents. 
Examples have been recovered, and are in 
the British Museum. Seva:al writers have 
pointed out that there is a reference to 
this practice in a passage in the Book of 
Jeremiah, where we read, — 

" I subscribed the evidence [or wrote in 

^ Rosea viii. 12. * 2 Kings xix. 14 ; xx. 12, 

* Ezra vii. 6; cf. iv. 17, vii. 11. 
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the statement], and sealed, and took wit- 
nesses, and weighed the silver in balances; 
and I took the evidence [or statement] of pur- 
chase that was sealed lawfully and as usual, 
and that which was open [or visible] ; and I 
gave the statement of purchase to Baruch." ^ 

In Babylonian documents the names of 
witnesses are given, with their seals or 
their thumb-nail marks; and the "visible" 
document was apparently the envelope. A 
passage in Job seems to have a similar con- 
nection : 2 " My fault is sealed in a case, and 
Thou dost plaster over my sin." 

In this instance, as in other passages in 
Job, there is reference to legal proceedings. 
The evidence against himself he represents 
as preserved secretly — his sin being undis- 
coverable. 

That rolls written with characters in ink, 
and capable of being cut with the "pen- 
knife " (or scalpel) and burnt, were also used 
by Jeremiah we learn from another passage ; ^ 

^ Jer, xxxii. 10-12. 

^ Job xiv. 17. The second verb occurs in Psalm cxix. 69, 
**The proud have daubed me with lies." 
^ Jer. xxxvi. 23. 
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and such a roll is said by Isaiah^ to be 
written with a " man's pen," or, as other- 
wise rendered, " in the characters of common 
men." This seems to indicate that more 
than one script was in use, in the eighth 
century B.C., among the Hebrews. Isaiah 
also refers to tablets in the words,^ " Now 
come, write it on a tablet [lavakh] for them, 
and record it in a statement." Even as late 
as the time of Habakkuk* — about 600 B.C. — 
we find reference to a vision written *' plain 
upon tables," or " declared on tablets " ; 
and Ezekiel * drew on a "tile" (in Hebrew 
lebinahf Assyrian labinu), the word being that 
commonly used in both languages for bricks. 
Another similar word is used in speaking of 
the letters sent by Hezekiah : ^ the Hebrew 
word igeroth, rendered "letters," being the 
same as the Assyrian igiru for a " tile," or 
written tablet of brick. 

There is thus much evidence to show the 
use of clay tablets by the Hebrews, from 
an early age down to the period of the 
Captivity, and some also of the existence 

^ Isa. yiii. i. ^ Isa. xxx. 8. ' Hab. ii. 2. 

* Ezek. iv. I. ^2 Chron. xxx. 6. 
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of another script side by side with the 
alphabet. Monumental texts on stone are 
also noticed. Thus in Job we read,^ 
" Would that my words were written, 
would that they were recorded in writing, 
with a graver of iron, and lead, for witness 
on rock." Again, in Jeremiah^ we find 
notice of the sin of Judah, "written with 
an iron graver, with a scalpel of diamond 
(shdmir), carved on the tablet of the heart." 

In the Babylonian Talmud there is a 
famous legend of the Shdmir, which came 
from some distant and mythical region, and 
by aid of which Solomon hewed the stones 
of the Temple, on which no iron was used. 
It is interesting to note that the passage 
just quoted casts light on a question of 
monumental carving which presents diffi- 
culty. The Akkadians engraved long texts 
on the statues of Gudea, the material for 
which was brought from Sinai (Magan) and 
is Sinaitic granite. The Hittites, and the 
Moabites, carved in basalt, and this stone 
is said to be so hard that it cannot be 
sculptured with iron tools. The word 

* Job. xix. 23, 24. " Jer. xvii. i. 
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shdmir is rendered " adamant " in our 
version/ and petra in the Greek; and this 
stone was harder than ** flint" or "sharp 
stone." Whether or no the diamond is 
intended, or some stone like the oriental 
ruby, topaz, or sapphire, next in hardness 
to the diamond itself, it would appear clear 
that the Bible furnishes an explanation of 
the method by which granite and basalt 
were engraved by the ancient civilised 
inhabitants of Western Asia. They were 
acquainted with gems which were also used 
by the Hebrews, for in the famous text of 
Sennacherib we find notice of **gems of 
red light," and gems **dark blue," sent to 
him by Hezekiah;^ and these were prob- 
ably rubies and sapphires. A " claw " 
or " scraper "of such hard material was 
evidently used in engraving monumental 
texts. 

From such evidence we are justified per- 
haps in concluding that when the men of 
Hezekiah "copied out" the proverbs of 

^ Ezek. iii. 9. 

2 B. M., 55-10-3, I : line 35, TAUr GAZ-S/, TAK-an 
GUG-ML Jade was also known to the Babylonians. 
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Solomon/ their originals may have been 
tablets of ancient date^ and perhaps not in 
alphabetic characters. We are told that 
they "transcribed" them, not that they 
altered or re-edited them ; and the fact that 
they allowed some of the maxims which 
occur in the earlier collection to be repeated 
is evidence of their respect for the text. 

The general results at which we thus 
arrive, from the information given in pre- 
ceding pages, are as follows: — 

1st. The common character of the time 
of Moses in Palestine — and one known also 
in Egypt — ^was the Babylonian cuneiform. 

2nd. The alphabet appears in Syria and 
Palestine as early as 900 B.C. It very prob- 
ably was adopted by the Hebrews in the 
time of Solomon, but — ^as in Babylonia — 
it was at first used as a '^common char- 
acter," side by side with the older script. 

3rd. The Hebrew language of the pro- 
phets is the same as that of the contem- 
porary Siloam text. Moabite, two centuries 
earlier, was not quite the same, but nearer 
to the Syrian or Aramaic. 

* Prov. XXV. i. 
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4th. We have no monumental evidence to 
show what the language of Moses, and of 
the Hebrews, was like in the fifteenth 
century B.C. We know that the non- 
Semitic Canaanites spoke, and wrote, a 
dialect very like Akkadian, and that the 
Amorites and other Semitic tribes of the 
same age spoke, and wrote, a tongue prac- 
tically identical with Assyrian ; for the 
supposed " Canaanite " glosses in the 
Amarna letters are very doubtful. In one 
instance the assertion is apparently due to 
an error in the modern translation, and in 
others the signs appear to be merely deter- 
minative additions to the syllabic words, to 
render the meaning more clear. The whole 
structure and vocabulary of the Amarna lan- 
guage, its pronouns, prepositions, and cases, 
are all exactly the same as in Assyrian. 

5th. The Hebrews, early acquainted with 
the use of brick tablets, continued to write 
on clay till the Captivity, but also employed 
rolls inscribed with ink. 

6th. They used more than one script, and 
the earliest evidence of the use of the al* 
phabet in the Bible is found in the early 
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psalms of the first book. Four of these 
(Ps. ix., XXV., xxxiv., xxxvii.) are arranged 
with verses beginning (as in the later 
psalms, cxix., &c.) with letters of the al- 
phabet in succession ; and in two instances 
there is an additional F verse, indicating a 
twenty-third letter of the Hebrew alphabet, 
as in use at a very early period. The first 
of the four psalms in question speaks of the 
Psalmist's triumph over the heathen; the 
second mentions trouble in Israel ; the third 
is traditionally one by David when living 
an exile among the Philistines; the fourth 
speaks of the "Law of his God" as the 
Psalmist's guide. The antiquity of the two 
psalms with an additional verse is indi- 
cated by this interesting peculiarity in their 
alphabet. 

The further step now to be attempted is 
an inquiry into the evidence of personal 
names, and other words, which seem to 
suggest that the character used in the 
original Hebrew tablets of the Law, and in 
their early chronicles on clay, was the 
cuneiform script which prevailed in the 
days of Moses. 
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IV. 



THE BIBLE ON BRICKS. 

When the French doctor, Astruc, the con- 
temporary of Voltaire, first pointed out that 
various narratives in Genesis were distin- 
guished by the sole use of the words Elohim, 
or Jehovah, he could not know that scholars 
in the universities of Germany and England 
would within a century begin to adopt his 
views, and raise on this somewhat crude 
distinction an elaborate critical super- 
structure ; nor that his criterion would in 
time come to be partially discarded, in con- 
sequence of its being found not always 
applicable, and would be superseded by yet 
more complicate theories, which are en- 
tirely unsupported by any documentary evi- 
dence, and which are not always in accord 
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with what we know of the methods of 
oriental writers. If the Bible be the work 
of editors and compilers, using "sources" 
from which they made " excerpts," some- 
times leaving contradictions which they were, 
it seems, too stupid to perceive; if it is 
full of "glosses"; if its text is "corrupt," 
and the whole product due to " anachron- 
isms," and to "tendencies," of later scribes 
who were neither intelligent nor honest in 
dealing with their ancient materials, — it 
is hard to understand why it should still 
be regarded as an inspired revelation by 
modern critics ; and it would have no more 
authority or value, as a religious or historic 
work, than the garbled fragments of Manetho, 
the second-hand statements of Plutarch, or 
the corrupted text of the magical nonsense 
known as the " Book of the Dead " in 
Egypt. But if, on the other hand, the ex- 
istence of distinct episodes is explained by 
the writing of distinct tablets forming a 
collection, as in Assyria ; if there be internal 
evidence that later Hebrew writers obeyed 
the law, which laid down that nothing 
should be added to, or taken from, the 
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text of their ancient Torah ; ^ and if there 
be internal evidence of respect for the 
original, and of literary conscience at an 
early period, — we may yet hope that the 
indications pointed out by the successors 
of Astruc may be capable of reasonable ex- 
planation, and that in future we may be 
able to sift the few grains of fact out of 
the great heap of theory. 

Astruc no doubt was right in his remark 
that certain narratives in Genesis contained 
only the word Elohim (rendered always God 
in our version), and certain others only the 
name Jehovah (rendered Lord); or, in yet 
other cases, Jehovah Elohim (the Lord God) ; 
and, moreover, that such narratives were 
sometimes parallel accounts of the same 
general subject. But the system cannot be 
rigidly maintained throughout, for there are 
other episodes in which both terms occur, 
and which cannot be split up save in an 
arbitrary and improbable manner. The use 
of either word is, moreover, not a sign of 
different authorship. Take the case, for in- 
stance, of the 14th Psalm, as compared with 

' Deut iv. 2, xii. 32. 
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the 53rd Psalm. The two are practically 
the same, except in one verse. In one the 
name Jehovah repeatedly stands where 
Elohim occurs in the other. Yet no one 
would doubt that these are two versions 
of one original poem, differing as two edi- 
tions of a poem by a modern poet differ. 
These two psalms were written no doubt 
by different scribes, but the author was 
one. 

There is no particular reason why these 
two divine names should be distinctive, in 
Genesis, of different authors, or of different 
dates, any more than in the Books of Kings 
and Chronicles, where this arbitrary distinc- 
tion is not insisted on by critical writers. 
The Hebrews seem to have had a better 
literary sense of composition than some of 
their critics. They also used other terms, 
such as the ''almighty" (Shaddai), or the 
"most high" (Elton), which are not 
regarded as certain criteria of date and of 
style. They used the word Elohim fre- 
quently when foreigners were represented as 
speaking, or as being addressed, and in cases 
where evil is said to have been sent on 
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Israel by God;^ and the Greek translators 
even substituted Elohim for the Jehovah of 
the Hebrew, as we now have it, in one 
case, apparently for this reason. The name 
of Jehovah throughout the Bible is that of 
the God of Israel, and is said to have been 
early known.* But Balaam from Pethor, 
Nebuchadnezzar, Cyrus, and even (accord- 
ing to his own contention) Sennacherib,^ 
were servants of Jehovah. The mark which 
really distinguishes the older books from 
those written after the Captivity is the 
allusion to the "God of Heaven," which 
is a name never found in the Pentateuch, 
or before the time of Ezra.* It appears 
to have been used in speaking to the 
Persians, who believed in a single God of 
Heaven, and in his satanic opponent. The 
arbitrary assumption that the words Elohim 
and Jehovah denote a distinction between 
two early writers is thus apparently a very 
crude theory. 

^ I Sam. xviii. lo and xix. 9. s Gen. iv. 26. 

' Num. xxii. 13 ; 2 Kings xviii. 25 ; Isa. xlv. I ; Jer. 
XXV. 9. 
* Ezra i. 2, &c. ; Neh. i. 4. 
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We turn, then, to monumental evidence 
to cast light on the question. On the 
Moabite Stone the name Jehovah (or Ye- 
huah) occurs as early as about 900 B.C. for 
that of the national God of Israel. Yet it 
is not the name merely of a tribal god; 
for quite as early in Assyria it is found on 
tablets, in the forms Yahu (Jehovah), and Ya 
(the shorter form Jah); and found in a 
connection which seems — as Dr T. G. 
Pinches has pointed out — to suggest that 
Yahu was recognised, even by these 
foreigners, as the "Spirit" manifest in 
Baal, and in other deities as well. The 
same name also probably occurs in the 
Chaldean account of the Flood, in the 
seventh century B.C. Its use at Hamath 
is less important, since the Yehubidi who 
opposed Sargon, in 720 B.C., may possibly 
have been a Hebrew. He was a usurper; 
and Hamath had already "revolted to Az- 
riyahu " (of Judah) some thirty years before, 
as noticed both in the Bible and on a 
monument of Tiglath-Pileser 1 11.^ In later 
times the word is found yet more widely 

^ Schrader's K. A. T., vol. i. p. 209 ; 2 Kings xiv. 28. 
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distributed on Phoenician coins. It may, 
however, have become known to surround- 
ing nations from the Hebrews themselves. 
The name Elohim occurs in the Amama 
letters, and commonly in Ass3rria; and, 
though plural in form, is used, in tablets, 
with a verb in the singular, and also as 
a title for the Pharaoh, and for other 
kings, just as in the Bible it is sometimes 
rendered "judges." The name of Jehovah, 
on the contrary, never appears in the early 
Canaanite letters. In Assyrian the form of 
the Hebrew Elohim, when written in syl- 
lables, is Ilani. In the singular. El is the 
term for "God" common to all Semitic 
races — the Assyrian and Babylonian Ilu. 
In the attached plate are given the signs 
by which the words Ilani and Yahu are 
written in cuneiform; but there is a third 
form, sometimes used, when the signs 
"God" and "phiral" are followed by the 
sign Ni. The two first words could only 
be expressed in Semitic speech by the words 
Ilani and Yahu respectively; but it is re- 
markable that the third may be read in 
three different ways, — either as Ilanh or as 
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Nebuchadrezzar. 
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Jethro. 
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Dan. 

Hadsu="club." 
Beth Birei or Beth Lebaoth. 
Bileam or Gath-Rimmon. 
Jokneam or Rimmono. 

Helam. 

Madeba. 

Ahiah or Ahimelech. 

Abimelech. 

Achish. 

Bathsheba or Bathshua. 
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Yahuy or as Ilani-YakUy according to 
whether the first part be regarded as a 
determinative or not. 

If, therefore, a Hebrew tablet, written in 
cuneiform, contained the first or the second 
group, these, when transcribed, could only 
be rendered Elohim and Yehuah respectively. 
But in cases where the scribe employed the 
third form, the transcriber had the choice 
of either rendering, and might perhaps also 
write "Jehovah Elohim" (the Lord God), 
as in the second chapter of Genesis and 
elsewhere. Thus the question would not be 
one of distinct authors, but of separate 
scribes, and of the rendering adopted by 
the final transcriber into alphabetic script, 
who in certain cases was not bound by his 
original, and could vary the reading for 
literary or religious reasons. It is, in short, 
a question not of authorship but of script. 

Turning next to the question of Assyrian 
names in the Bible, it may first be noted 
that the vowel points in the modern Hebrew 
are often misleading. Nabochodonosor (as 
in the Greek) is much nearer to the sound 
of the name than Nebuchadnezzar. Points 
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/ 

began to appear in Semitic writings in the 
fourth century a.d., and those now used in 
Hebrew for short vowels belong to the 
Massoretic system, and date from the end 
of the seventh century a.d. They served 
to define the pronunciation of that age, 
and were no doubt suggested by the more 
perfect distinction of vowels in Greek, where 
such distinction was grammatically essential. 
But that it was not essential to Semitic 
grammar is shown by the fact that all 
the Semitic monumental texts are unpointed, 
and yet can be read with certainty, except 
in the case of particular words, and of one 
voice of the verb not commonly used. These 
vowel points enabled the Jewish scribes to 
distinguish accurately what they believed 
to be the correct sounds for the short vowels 
(not expressed by letters, and still variously 
pronounced in spoken Arabic) without adding 
a single actual letter to those found in the 
sacred text of their unpointed, original, 
standard copy. They were not always right 
in their pointing; and, valuable as the 
system is for accuracy, their limited know- 
ledge sometimes led to their creating un- 
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necessary difl&culties in the text, which dis- 
appear when the points are neglected. 

Neglecting, therefore, the points in per- 
sonal names, in which only the long vowels 
were originally written in alphabetic char- 
acter, we still have to explain why Neb- 
uchadnezzar is so called in the Books of 
Kings and Chronicles, whereas in Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel the name so often stands as 
Nebuchadrezzar. It cannot be a scribe's 
error, for the words appear too often, and 
are written evidently with intention in either 
case. It is usually held that the second 
reading is correct, because it is found in 
contemporary Biblical books, and because 
on monuments this king's name is variously 
written Nabu-cu-dur-ri-u-su-ur, and Nab-u-cu- 
dU'Ur-ri'U-sU'Ur^ There are, however, other 

1 Much doubt exists as to the meaning of this name, vari- 
ously rendered (" Nebo protect) my crown," or ** my land- 
mark," or ** my boundary " — ^all equally improbable as per- 
sonal, in a child's name. Perhaps judging from the emblems 
used, a more likely rendering is, "O Nebo, my defender, 
help." A landmark stone was called a cuduru (not cudurru, 
as so often wrongly written, for the r only shows that cu is 
to be read dur)^ because it was a ** protection" to the field, 
in consequence of the sacred symbols carved on it, and the 
curses against those who might remove it. (See especially 
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shorter ways in which the word could be 
spelt in cuneiform, one of which is shown 
on the plate; and it is remarkable that in 
this shorter form we may read either Nabu- 
cU'dur-iusur^ or Nabu-cu-du-nasar indiffer- 
ently. The Book of Kings was written ap- 
parently some two years after the death 
of this conqueror, when his name was not 
likely to have been forgotten. In the 
original documents used by this writer the 
name may have occurred, in cuneiform, in 
the shorter manner of writing, while in 
the prophets the rendering was certain. In- 
dependent scribes might arrive later at 
different results, if they were not able to 
consult'a copy of Jeremiah, or of Ezekiel. It 
is, on the other hand, conceivable that the 
name was changed, after victories gained, 
from the precative to the positive form. 
Thus in Jeremiah the former spelling is 
used in the time of Jehoiakim, and gradually 

the new examples from Susa, in De Morgan's * Memoires,' 
vol. i. pp. 165-180.) Nctbu'Cudumasar would mean "Nebo 
the defender has helped." 

^ The last sign being used on the bricks of this monarch, 
and in the name Bt/'Sar-^ufur^ and also (Nippur, 83) in the 
name of Nebuchadrezzar I. 
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changes to the latter — Nebuchadnezzar — in 
the reign of Zedekiah. 

The same remark applies to the name of 
Tiglath - Pileser, which is usually spelt in 
Hebrew just as it is found on the alphabetic 
text of Samalla, dating about 730 B.C. In 
Assyrian the common way of spelling this 
name is with the syllables Tukul'ti-pal-e- 
sar-ra, but it may have also been read 
Tukul'ti-pal-nas-sar-ra,^ It occurs twice in 
the Bible as Tilgath-pilneser,^ which might 
be a scribe's error, though it is difficult to 
see how the n would get into the word. In 
the ancient name-list, to which the Hebrew 
writer refers as his authority, and which 
may have been written in cuneiform, the 
name might be read either Ti-kul-ti-pal-e-sar 
or Til'gU'ti'pal'ftaS'Sar, at very early date. 

There is yet a third case,^ at a later date, 
where light may be thrown on a name by 
the cuneiform. In connection with the Ar- 
amaic letter of Rehum, and Shimshai his 
scribe (431 B.C.), there is notice of Baby- 

^ The one would mean " My helper has commanded a son," 
the other, "O my helper, a son is commanded." 
' I Chron. v. 6, 26. * Ezra iv. 10. 
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lonians, Elamites, and others, brought to 
Palestine by "Asnapper the great and 
noble." It has been suspected that this 
name — unknown to monumental history — 
represents that of the great Assyrian king 
Assurbanipal, who, about 647 B.C., con- 
quered Elam, having put down the Baby- 
lonian rebels. That he was in the habit 
of transferring the subjected populations 
appears from extant letters of his time. His 
name is not noticed in the Bible, but is 
written usually Assur-bani-pal} It might, 
however, easily be written, by a foreign 
scribe, with the signs given in the plate; 
and these can be read either Assur-bani-pal, 
or As-nap'Par. The letter itself would prob- 
ably be in cuneiform; for the Babylonian 
type of this script was commonly employed 
for official documents by the Semitic sub- 
jects even of the Persian Artaxerxes I. 
Such letters were copied in many known 
cases, and a copy seems to have fallen into 
the hands of the Jews. It is true that the 
writer refers* to Esarhaddon, the father of 
Assurbanipal, as having brought these tribes 

^ " Assur has created a son." '^ Ezra iv. 2. 
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to Palestine ; but the objection has no great 
force, as his son was actual ruler at the 
time that Esarhaddon died on his way to 
Eg3^t; and he continued the same policy 
of transferring subject populations. 

Another very puzzling question is the 
double name of the king of Judah, called 
variously Azariah and Uzziah. Even in the 
same chapter of the Book of Kings the two 
forms occur.^ There are too many recur- 
rences to render it likely that this is merely 
a scribe's error, due to the dropping out 
of the letter r, nor is the difiference distinc- 
tive of the Book of Kings. We chance to 
know how the name was spelt in cuneiform ; 
for it occurs in the records of Tiglath- 
Pileser III. spelt 'Az-ri-ya-a-hu. But it so 
happens that the sign ri has also the sounds 
es and sa, so that the reading ' Az-sa-ya-a-hUy 
or Uzziah, is also possible. This is perhaps 
the clearest instance in which a discrepancy 
may be held to have been due to the un- 

* 2 Kings xiv. 21, xv. i, 6, 7, 8, 23, 27, — Azariah (in 2 
Chron. xxii. 6, an error apparently for Ahaziah). In 2 
Chron. xxvi. and 2 Kings xv. 13, 32 ; Isa. i. I, vi. I ; Amos 
i. I, — Uzziah, 
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certainties of the cuneiform script in the 
case of proper names. Isaiah we know used 
tablets as well as scrolls;^ and, as pre- 
viously explained, seems to have known 
more than one script. The chronicles of 
this age were also very probably preserved 
on tablets, and in cuneiform, by the Heb- 
rews, as by the Assyrians; and when such 
documents were "copied out" by a scribe 
of the time of Evil Merodach, an uncer- 
tainty may have already existed as to the 
true spelling of the name of a king reigning 
nearly two centuries earlier. 

These coincidences seem to be too numer- 
ous to be merely accidental, in view of the 
fact that tablets were used, and cuneiform 
writing probably understood, by Hebrew 
scribes as late as the year 600 B.C., and 
also very early. They are sufficient to 
make it worth while to inquire if other 
discrepancies, as to the names of persons 
and places and other words, are not capable 
of a similar explanation; and the plate on 
p. 105 gives a total of two dozen of the 
clearer instances, which is sufficiently large 

^ Isa. XXX. 8. 
H 
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to make the result appear highly probable, 
considering that the discrepancies which 
cannot be explained by the loss or mis- 
copying of a single letter in the Hebrew 
Scriptures are comparatively very few. The 
scribe's mistakes, within the period of al- 
phabetic transmission, are not considered 
here, such as Berodach Baladan for Mero- 
dach Baladan.^ There is no doubt that 
Merodach is correct, being the name of 
the Babylonian god Marduk, who had 
"given a son." The mistake probably 
arose late, when the B and M of the 
Aramean script were closely alike, which is 
not the case in the old alphabet of Israel. 

The names Abram and Sarai^ were 
changed later to Abraham and Sarah. The 
earlier forms and the later might have been 
written alike in cuneiform, for the Hebrew 
letter He is not expressed in this script, 
at all events in early times. The Aramean 
a takes the place of the Hebrew He, and 
the forms Abram and Sarai appear to be 
those of an early Aramean language, like 

^ 2 Kings XX. 12 ; Isa. xxxix. i. Cf. Jer. 1. 2. 
■ Gen. xvii. 5, 15. 
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that of Laban already noticed. The an- 
cient lists of patriarchs and tribes in 
Genesis might receive some illustration 
from the cuneiform, if we knew with what 
signs they were spelt.^ There is an evident 
connection between the list of Cain's de- 
scendants and the genealogy of the " family 
of Adam," and in some cases the names 
are the same. Abel is a Babylonian word 
for "son," unknown in Hebrew. Irad and 
Jared would hardly be distinguishable in 
cuneiform, while Methusael and Methuselah 
include perhaps the word mutu for ** man." 
Mutu-sa-el and Mutu-sa-lakh would differ only 
by one short stroke in cuneiform writing. 
It is possible that the origin of both lists 
is to be found in an original tablet, with 
names which might be variously rendered. 
The name of Nimrod appears to mean 
" rebellious " in Hebrew ; but it might be 
the Babylonian namirutu, *' illustrious." The 
last sign, having the values uiu and also ud, 
would easily be changed in Hebrew.^ In 
the list of descendants of Shem^ there are 
also points illustrated by Babylonian speech. 

^ Gen. iv. 17-24, v, 1-32. ' Gen. x. 8. • Gen. xi. 10. 
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Arphaxad, "the limit of conquest," suggests 
a border tribe; and the names that follow 
appear to indicate migration — Salah, "sent 
out"; Eber, "crossing" (some river); and 
Peleg, " division " of the people, as stated,^ 
where it appears that the Arab families 
separated from those which proceeded west. 
Serug, which follows Reu, signifies an " off- 
shoot," or branch of the race, which was 
one of " shepherds," according to the mean- 
ing of Reu. The two names immediately 
preceding that of Abraham have no recog- 
nised translation, in Hebrew, that can be 
considered at all probable. Nahor may 
represent an original Nakh-ur — one who 
" stayed in a city " or " remained in Ur," 
the home of his son Terah. The latter word 
seems to be the Babylonian Turakhu, which 
was borrowed from the non- Semitic Tarkhu 
for a " tribal chief," a common element in 
Hittite royal names.^ 

Of the names of the twelve Hebrew tribes 
only three appear, as yet, on monuments 
— Gad on the Moabite Stone, Judah in 

1 Gen. X. 25. « Note XV. 
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Assyrian texts, and Manasseh, as preserved 
in the allusions of Esarhaddon and Assur- 
banipal to a king " Me-na-ii-e of Judah," a 
spelling which shows that the word means 
"exalted." The name of Leah in Hebrew 
means ''tired/' which seems improbable. 
In Assyrian It (instead of likh) has, on the 
contrary, the meaning of "freshness" or 
"gladness," which seems more likely in a 
girl's name. 

The names of Esau's wives ^ require special 
consideration. According to the first notice 
he had two wives, Judith and Bashemath, 
daughters of Beeri and Elon the Hittites; 
according to the next passage he added to 
these Mahalath, a Nabathean, of the Arab 
tribes of Edom. In the third notice Bashe- 
math is either a sister of Mahalath, or the 
word is another form of the name; while 
Adah is apparently another daughter of Elon. 
Aholibamah the Hivite wife is noticed in 
addition to these. 

Now, as regards the two daughters of 
Isbmael, a single short stroke, taken with 

^ Gen. xxvi. 34, xxviii. 9, xxxtL 3. 
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the difficulty which occurs in cuneiform, even 
as early as 1500 B.C., in making always cer- 
tain where the signs Ba and Ma are con- 
cerned, makes all the difference (as will be 
seen on the plate) between the names Ma- 
khi'la-tu (Mahalath) and Ba'Sa-ma-tu (Bash- 
emath).^ It is again to be noticed, as to 
the daughters of Elon, that the names Adah 
and Bashemath only differ in two short 
strokes. This seems to suggest that the 
original tablets were somewhat indistinct, or 
injured by age, making the reading a matter 
of uncertainty. The names of the two Hittite 
chiefs whose daughters were first married 
bear no meaning that is probable in Hebrew 
(as they are pointed), — Elon meaning an 
*' oak-tree," and Beeri a " well man." Pro- 
bably these may be non - Semitic. The 
names of their daughters would also have 
been originally non-Semitic; but, in trans- 
literation, would assume a Semitic feminine 
form, just as Istar becomes the Babylonian 
IstarUy and then the Hebrew Ashtoreth. 
The Nabatheans, and perhaps the Hivites 
or ("dwellers"), were, on the other hand, 

^ Supposing the sa to be rather crooked. 
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Semitic, and the original names would have 
stood as follows : — 

Hebrew. ] Hittite. Babylonian. 

Beeri the Hittite, B/RI, soldier, rendered Bir-ui 

Judith „ £/-/?/, bright, ,. Yu-ditu, 

Elon It AL'UNt chief of camp, m El-un, 

Adah ., G/^i bright, n 'Ada-tu, 

Bashemaih ft BUR^ white, bright, n Basma-tu^ 

Bashemath the Nabatbean, Ba-sa-ma-iu, sweet smelling. 
Mahalath m Ma-khi-la-tu^ owned.^ 

AholibaTnah the Hivite, Ali-damatu, abode of height.' 

This investigation of the names, as written 
in cuneiform, would lead us to suppose that, 
two signs being indistinct, the original docu- 
ment referred to four wives only, of whom 
the two first were Hittites; the daughter 
of Beeri being Udiy '*the bright one," and 
the daughter of Elon Bur, **the fair." 
Esau's mother was displeased at these mar- 
riages with the non-Semitic "daughters of 
Heth," but even the Semitic wives were 
not purely Hebrew, as.Ishmael's mother and 
wife were Egyptian. Abraham, however, 
had been friendly with the Hivites, whose 
princes (Shechem and Hamor) were ap- 

1 Or BC/Rf supposing the sign to be defective. 
^ According to Buxtorf. 

'The sign ZAG, Semitic bamatu, also means "upright- 
ness," "truth." 
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patently Semitic. The Nabathean wife 
may have been named Basmaih (balsam), 
and the name of the Hivite probably meant 
" faithful." It should be explained that the 
sign which in Semitic speech stood for 
basma, ** sweet-smelling,*' had the sound Bur 
in Akkadian. It has a good many other 
sounds and meanings as well^ one being 
sumnu, fat; but most of these are in- 
appropriate. 

The name of the father-in-law of Moses 
has given rise to many difficulties. He 
was not the father of the Cushite wife,^ 
whom Josephus seems to have regarded as 
a Nubian married before the Exodus — ac- 
cording to the story of Moses' campaign 
against the Ethiopians. He was ''priest 
of Midian," and apparently of Semitic race ; 
for the Midianites^ included descendants of 
Abraham, and of Ishmael, and Moabites, 
who were also Semitic — the word being 
apparently geographical.' We cannot doubt 

^ Nam. xii. i. 

' Gen. XXV. 2, xxxvii. 2S ; Judges viii. 24 ; Num. xxv. i, 6. 

• The meaning is uncertain — perhaps Mad-yanUf "no- 
man's land '' : it included what is now called the Belka^ 
or "empty land." 
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that by the names Jethro and Reuel the 
same person is intended^ his son being 
Hobab ("friend"), and having also a Sem- 
itic name. The Hebrew word khatan means 
a ''connection" by marriage, and the dis- 
tinction between father-in-law and son-in- 
law is made by the vowel points. Hence 
another confusion is caused in one passage, 
where it appears, in the English, that 
Hobab was also a father-in-law of Moses. 
But this is probably a mistranslation, the 
''connection" in this instance being only 
that of brother-in-law.^ We have thus to 
deal only with the priest of Midian called 
Jethro, " excellent," — a word which has the 
Aramean case -ending in u, — or otherwise 
Reuel, "the friend of God."^ If, however, 
these two names are written in cuneiform, 
it appears that the difference is only that 
of one short stroke in the last sign. With- 
out this we may read the name It-ru, and 
with it Ri'u-ili. Hence a very small im- 
perfection in an ancient tablet would ex- 

^ Num. X. 29; Judges iv. 1 1. 

* Exod ii. 18, iii. I, xviiL I-I2 ; Num. x. 29, where Raguel 
is the same word as Reuel. 
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plain what becomes a great difference when 
transcribed. 

In connection with the wives of David, 
what seems to be a manifest error exists. 
Merab was Saul's eldest daughter, promised 
but never married to David. Michal was 
his younger daughter, David's wife. She 
had no children ; yet we read of the five 
sons of Michal, and that she **bore" them 
to Adriel, who was the husband of Merab.^ 
The mistake again was probably made in 
transcription ; for the sign which has the 
sound cal has also the sound rab, and the 
word could be read either Mi-cal or Me-rab. 
This again seems clearly to suggest a cunei- 
form original. 

Another clear case is the name of Joram,^ 
son of king Toi of Hamath in the time of 
David, who is called Hadoram by the 
chronicler, at a later date than that of the 
Book of Samuel. We have here to do with 
the name of the Syrian god Addu or Hadad, 
who was equivalent to Rimmon as the god 
of the air. The sign for his name can be 

^ I Sam. xviii. 19, 27 ; 2 Sam. vi. 23, xxi. 8. 
^ 2 Sam. viii. 10 ; I Chron. xviii. lo. 
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transcribed in various ways, as Iv^ Au, Addu^ 
or Rammanu, In this instance the reading in 
Chronicles appears to be the better ; though 
it is possible that Jehovah was worshipped at 
an early date in Hamath. The whole name 
means " the air god is exalted." 

There is possibly a second instance, where 
this same name for a deity occurs in two 
forms, though this may be more doubtful. 
Tabrimon was a king of Damascus, the 
name meaning " Rimmon is good." In 
Isaiah the attack on Jerusalem by Rezin, 
king of Damascus, who was soon after killed 
by the Assyrians, is noticed. He was allied 
to Pekah of Israel ; and the allies proposed 
to set up a king, ** the son of Tabeal," who 
is otherwise unknown, unless Rezin be in- 
tended.^ From the plate it will be seen that 
the name Tah-Rammanu might also be read 
Tab'il-au ("good is God"), answering to 
Tabeal. Perhaps Rezin is here intended to 
be recognised as a descendant of the earlier 
Tabrimon. It is clear that the two words 
are of cognate meaning, while Rimmon is 
the more distinctively non- Hebrew. 

^ I Kings XV. 18 ; Isa. vii. 4, 6. 



'^- 
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Another group of three names includes 
those which in some passages end in Baal, 
and in parallel passages in Bosheth. The 
latter word is generally translated " shame," 
/ , ^ and occurs in each case in the Book of 
-; / ' Samuel where Chronicles reads Baal, as does 

- ' v" the Book of Judges in the case of the third 

name. It does not seem likely that the word 
, -^ V ^ "shame" would be connected, by an early 
1^,^ .,/ Hebrew writer, with the family of Saul, or 

^ " , * with Gideon even, though he fell into idol- 
atry. More probably, like Baal, it is the 
name of a deity, from the old verb bast;, 
" to be," used in Canaanite and in Assyrian, 
and in the Ethiopic dialect of the ancient 
Arabic of Yemen, but not in Hebrew. So 
derived, busitu might mean ''being" as an 
abstract noun. The god who was called 
BAR in Akkadian was called Adar, and 
Baal, by Semitic peoples (Assyrian baalu 
and Adaru) ; for in the original language 
BAR has the meaning of "prince" or 
" noble," and it has also the meaning 
"living," like the old Turkish bar "to 
be" (Assyrian, basu), 
Ishbosbeth, Saul's son, appears as Eshbaal 
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in Chronicles;^ and Mephibosheth, son of 
Jonathan, becomes Meribbaal.^ In the first 
case the cuneiform signs would be the same ; 
and so too they would be probably in the 
second, for the reading might be either Me- 
pi-busitu or Me-rub-baalu, Jerubbaal ^ was a 
name of Gideon, and it is evident from the 
context that the same person is intended by 
the Jerubbesheth of the Book of Samuel. 
The names Irub-baalu and Irub-busitu would 
be spelt with* the same signs in the cunei- 
form. 

These three cases seem to indicate that 
the chronicler, in a later age, was acquainted 
with some document which was not the text 
of the Book of Samuel as we now have it, 
but either the original tablets of that book, 
or a transcript in which the names Ish- 
bosheth and Mephibosheth had been other- 
wise given from a similar source. The author 
of the Book of Samuel, in like manner, did 
not depend on the present transcript of the 

^ 2 Sam. ii. 10 ; i Chron. viii. 33. 
^ 2 Sam. iv. 4 ; I Chron. viii. 34. 

' Judges vii. i, viii. 35 ; 2 Sam. xi. 21, Yenib-hc^al and 
Yen4lh'beshet, 
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Book of Judges. In each case the existence 
of ancient cuneiform documents gives the 
easiest explanation of the variations. 

Another curious case is the appearance 
of the name Nahash^ in a passage where 
Abigail and Zeruiah, David's sisters, are 
mentioned; for it here seems to stand for 
Jesse. However written originally, it is 
probable that these are transcripts of the 
same single emblem; for Jesse is a word 
connected with the idea of "substance" or 
" possession," and Nahash also with that of 
"prosperity" and "wealth." 

We are not confined, however, to personal 
names in the time of David. His sons ^ are 
said to have been Cohenim^ which in the 
ordinary meaning of the word would signify 
"priests." In Chronicles another word 
(Rishemntf " head men ") is used, and our 
version (following the Jewish tradition of 
the Targum) renders this title in the Book 
of Samuel "chief rulers." The term has 
been made use of to prove that the office of 
priest was not confined to the tribe of Levi 

^ 2 Sam. xvii. 25 ; I Chron. ii. 13-16. 
^ 2 Sam. viii 18 ; i Chron. xviii. 17. 
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in David's time, and that the Law was in 
this respect, therefore, not enforced, and 
probably not even in existence. But the 
word, if written in cuneiform, would be as 
shown in the table — the signs reading CC7- 
EN, which (since the Hebrew He was not 
expressed in this syllabary) could be read 
Cohen. The signs had, however, another 
reading in Semitic speech — namely, Rab4nu 
(" lord prince " or " chief lord "), which signi- 
fied a " royal commander," It might, there- 
fore, well be rendered, as in Chronicles, by 
another Hebrew word for a "chief." The 
actual priests of David's time are stated to 
have been Levites, and the critical argument 
is unsound. 

Even the word Dan in Genesis,^ which is 
held to be a mark of late date in the narra- 
tive, since the town was not so named until 
the fifteenth century B.C. at earliest, may 
only be a mark of a later transcript of the 
original ; for the cuneiform sign for the word 
(denu, "judge," in Assyrian) has also the 
sound casadu, meaning to " arrive " ; and in 
the original the meaning may have been that 

^ Gen. xiv. 14 ; Judges xviii. 29. 
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Abraham pursued the Chaldean army " until 
he caught it up": for we are told immediately 
after that he ^' smote them, and pursued 
them unto Hobah, north of Damascus/' 
which would be some forty miles north of 
Dan. At a later period, when Dan was 
well known as the north border -town of 
Israel, the reading as it now stands in the 
Hebrew would be very natural ; but we are 
not told that Dan was a city in this passage. 

An unusual word, khadashah, occurs in 
another passage,^ where the English version 
supplies the word " sword." The giant had 
in his waist -cloth a khadashah, and said 
he would kill David. In the Greek version 
this term is rendered "club," and the com- 
mon sign for a club or sceptre in cuneiform 
is capable of the reading khadsu. These 
sceptres, as we see on Assyrian and on 
Hittite monuments, had formidable club- 
heads, like those of the clubs still carried 
in Palestine. The Septuagint rendering is 
thus explained. 

The question of proper names includes 
those of towns in early books of the Bible 

^ 2 Sam. xxi. x6. 
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as compared with those of parallel passages 
in the Book of Chronicles. There are cases 
in which the names are so entirely different 
that a mere error in a manuscript, alpha- 
betically written, is out of the question. 
Beth-lebaoth ^ appears in the later list as 
Beth Birei. The list in Joshua is imperfect, 
as it only gives seventeen names for the 
eighteen in Chronicles, omitting Etam (now 
*Aitiin) among the villages of Simeon. But 
the chronicler refers to " ancient things " 
(or as the sentence may be rendered, per- 
haps better, "and these words are old") 
— namely to lists of the time of David and 
of Hezekiah.^ The name of this town if 
written in cuneiform — as shown in the plate 
— can be read either BiUBari or BiULibutu^ 
and the Hebrew letters in Chronicles give 
BIT-BRA I. The probable site is Bireh, 
a ruin in the low hills sixteen miles north- 
east of Beersheba. No place called Beth- 
lebaoth is known to exist, and the reading 
Beth Birei seems to be the better. 
The list of Levitical cities in Chronicles 

^ Josh. xix. 6 ; I Chron. iv. 31. 
* I Chron. iv. 22, 31, 41. 

I 
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agrees generally with that in the Book of 
Joshua, but only includes forty-one out of 
forty-eight names. Probably the document 
used by the chronicler was injured by its 
great age, yet his readings seem to be often 
preferable to those in the Book of Joshua. 
In the case of Gath Rimmon — a town of 
Manasseh^ — the later book reads Bileam. 
From the Amarna tablets we gather that 
Gath Rimmon (Giti-Rimuna) was the Philis- 
tine Gath (probably the present Tell es Sdfi), 
though there was another Gath (now Jett) 
ten miles south-east of Caesarea, at the foot 
of the hills of Manasseh. In Joshua the 
name Gath-rimmon occurs twice in the list, 
— once as a town of Dan, and again as one 
in Manasseh;^ but in Chronicles only the 
town in Dan is mentioned. If the name 
be written in cuneiform it can be read (as 
on the plate) either Bil-im or Gat-Rimmunu. 
The reading Bileam is more probable than 
a repetition of Gath Rimmon, and the site 

^ Josh. xxi. 25 ; I Chron. vi. 70. 

* Josh. xxi. 24 ; i Chron. vi. 69. The name Gath itself 
is possibly non- Semitic, i.e., for ka^, hill (Akkadian; like 
Turkish Aada), Gath stood on a high separate hill. Bt7 
or pt7 is also a Mongol word for a hill. 
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was probably the modern village BeVah^ 
twelve miles north-west of Shechem, in the 
centre of the land of Manasseh. 

There is another case in the same lists, 
where we read Jokneam in the Book of 
Joshua as the name of a town in Zebulon, 
given to the Levites.^ In Chronicles we 
read Rimmono. Spelt as shown in the 
plate, the name could be read either Akanam 
or Ramunau. In this case the spelling in 
the Book of Joshua is perhaps to be pre- 
ferred, for Jokneam (the present Tell Keim4n) 
was a border town of Manasseh and Zebulon, 
on the Kishon. There were two places 
called Rimmon in this part of Palestine, 
one south of Jokneam (now the village of 
Rummdneh) in Manasseh, the other north 
of Nazareth (now the small hamlet of 
Rummdneh) on the border of Zebulon and 
Naphtali, The latter might have been a 
Levitical town, but Jokneam was a more 
important place. 

A fourth case in these lists is possibly 
to be considered, though more doubtful.^ 

^ Josh. xxi. 34 ; I Chron. vi. 77, 
' Josh. xxi. 16 ; I Chron. vi. 59. 
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In Joshua Juttah (now Yuttah) and Beth- 
Shemesh ('A in Shems) are noticed in Judah, 
while in Chronicles Juttah is omitted. If 
the name was written in cuneiform, it 
might well have been with the signs E-UT, 
''house of the sun," which in Semitic 
texts would read Bit - Samsi, or Beth- 
Shemesh. In Joshua there would have 
been an added sign, giving E-UT-TA for 
Juttah; but, if this had been lost in the 
document used by the chronicler, he may 
have thought that the signs E-UT twice 
repeated were an error of the original scribe, 
and thus have only given Beth-Shemesh. 

In the history of David's wars^ we read 
that the Syrians, aided by the Arameans 
from east of the Euphrates and from Meso- 
potamia, marched against him under the 
king of Damascus to a place called Helam, 
which is unknown. In Chronicles the name 
of the well-known town of Medeba occurs 

^ It is also not impossible that the readings Gob, Gezer, 
and Gath (2 Sam. xxi. 18, 19, 20, 22 ; i Chron. xx. 4, 6, 8) 
may be explained by signs having the sounds ^ud or ^, 
and kat otgazaru respectively. But an error in the alpha- 
betic copying would be possible in these cases. 
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instead of Helam, representing a battle on 
the Moab plateau.^ If these names were 
written in the later Assyrian cuneiform, of 
the seventh century B.C., they would not be 
alike. But in the older cuneiform of the 
Canaanite letters, and of Babylon, the forms 
of the signs lim and ba approach each other 
so closely as to be sometimes confused. In 
the plate it will be seen that the names 
Khi-lim and Mud-bg^ are very closely alike, 
differing only in the closing of an angle. 
This appears to be a very easy explanation 
of the discrepancy. 

Three other cases, concerned with per- 
sonal names, may finally be noticed, though 
they are perhaps less conclusive. The high 
priest of Saul's first years was Ahiah, son 
of Ahitub; and the priest who was killed 
by his order at Nob, rather later, was 
Ahimelech, also son of Ahitub. They may 
have been brothers; but it is remarkable 
that the sign Aay which stands for the 
Hebrew Idh or /aA, has also been read 
Malicu, king, by cuneiform scholars. The 

^ 2 Sam. X. 16, 17 ; I Chron. xix. 7. 
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signs on the plate might thus stand for 
either Ahiah or Ahimelech. ^ 

The names of several of the Philistines 
noticed in the Bible are difficult to trans- 
late, including Phicol, Maoch, Achish, 
Goliath, Saph, and Ishbi-benob. To these 
we need not add Ittai and Obed-Edom, for 
though (like David) they lived in Gath they 
were probably Hebrews, and Obed-Edom 
was a priest, according to the Book of 
Chronicles. The name Abimelech ("father 
king") seems to have been dynastic among 
the Philistines, like Pharaoh in Egypt or 
Jabin at Hazor; and it is as distinctively 
Semitic as are the Philistine names in the 
Amarna letters. But those above men- 
tioned are not common Hebrew names. 
Goliath maj' be compared with Gulata, a 
woman's name noticed in connection with 
Joppa in the Amarna correspondence; and 
Ishbi-benob may signify only " a dweller at 
Nob" — that is, at the town of Beit N4ba 
in the plains of Dan. The king of Gath 
in David's time was Achish; but it is re- 
markable that, in the title of the 34th 

^ I Sam. xiv. 3, x8 ; xxii, 9. 
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Psalm, he is called Abimelech. The psalm 
titles are not much regarded by critical 
writers, though they are as old as the 
time of the Greek translation, which adds 
others of great interest not found in our 
Hebrew. They may have been added when 
the ancient Psalms of David were trans- 
scribed, by various scribes, from their orig- 
inal tablets. We can hardly suppose such 
a scribe to have confused Achish of Gath 
with the Abimelech of Gerar, noticed in the 
history of Abraham and of Isaac. 
^ Turning to the cuneiform, it may be noted 
that the sign A a or A stood also for Ab, 
father. This was because Ab was the Sem- 
itic word for "father," or "chief," while Aa 
was the Akkadian, like the present Turkish 
at. The sign for "king," with the sound 
fnalicu, is shown on the plate, and is peculiar. 
In Akkadian it read SA-SA^ which means 
"one who commands." A single short 
stroke, in the interior of the first sign, 
converts the word into CIS A. Thus, in 
any old tablet, there might be considerable 
doubt whether A-ci-sa should be read or Abi- 
malicu. This, it may be remarked, is evi- 
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dence rather in favour of the psalm title than 
against it. 

The last, case to be menticxied — though 
others may be suspected — is that of the 
name of Bathsheba, which appears also as 
Bathshua.^ The first name means '^ daugh- 
ter of an oath " ; the second, " daughter of 
riches." This may be merely a question of 
the pronunciation of the letter B, or a scribe's 
mistake between the Vau and Beth in a late 
alphabet. In cuneiform, however, the com- 
mon sign su has also the value sep, which may 
be the real cause of the discrepancy. 

These instances — twenty-four in all — are 
sufficient to explain a method of study which 
has not previously been attempted, and which 
throws a new light on the earlier Hebrew 
records. It is certain, as shown, that the 
Hebrews used clay tablets down to the time 
of the Captivity, side by side with scrolls in 
later times. It is also apparent that they 
knew at least two different scripts from the 
time of Solomon. One of these was, per- 
haps, the "divine writing"; the other was 
the " writing of common men." Many an- 

' I Chron. iii. 5. 
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cient nations were acquainted with more than 
one script, just as we now are : the E^gyp- 
tians used the hieratic and the hieroglyphic 
characters side by side, and knew the cunei- 
form also at the time of the Exodus. Moses 
himself may have learned that script in 
Egypt, and the Canaanites used it at the 
same time. The later Babylonians, who 
preserved the cuneiform for official docu- 
ments, knew of the alphabet, which, to 
them, was the "writing of common men" 
— ^the Aramean traders, who had worked 
out a much simpler script than that of the 
official scribes. 

The discrepancies in personal names, and 
in other words not of common occurrence, 
indicate clearly that a character was in use 
which was not alphabetic, and in which the 
signs had more than one sound. This might 
have been the Hittite; but when we come 
to investigate the details, we find that it was 
not — for the signs ba and lint, for instance, 
or ba and ma, are not alike in Hittite forms. 
The uncertainties are easily traced, on the 
assumption that this character was the 
Babylonian cuneiform, known to have been 
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the prevailing script all over Western Asia 
in the time of Moses, and used by the 
Canaanites at that time. The cases are too 
numerous to be accidental coincidences, and 
the only question that can really arise is that 
of the date when alphabetic scrolls finally 
superseded cuneiform tablets among the 
Hebrews. It is probable that, from the 
time of Solomon to that of Isaiah, the 
alphabet — already in use for monumental 
texts — was not employed in oflBcial sacred 
records, the conservative scribes adhering 
to the older script, and regarding the new 
Phoenician letters, which did not define the 
shorter vowels, as an empirical system fit 
only for "common men." In Hezekiah's 
age, however, when the Siloam alphabet 
appears, and when a great religious reform 
was attempted, they began to " transcribe " 
the ancient brick records on to scrolls, 
using the alphabet which had already been 
used on weights and seals, in Palestine, 
somewhat earlier. Some of these seals, 
which bear the name of Jehovah as an 
element in personal names, come from Jeru- 
salem; and in one case the winged globe 
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of the sun is represented — as in Egypt, in 
Babylonia, and among the Hittites,^-clearly 
indicating the influence of Canaanite art 
and belief, which survived later than Heze- 
kiah's time. 

The author of the Book of Chronicles 
possessed materials which, if known to the 
author of the Book of Kings, were not used 
by him ; and these were either actual tablets 
containing the "acts" (or "texts") of the 
kings of Israel and Judah, or independent 
transcripts from the same, while there is 
some reason to suppose that these ancient 
sources were somewhat damaged by the 
action of time. The original books of 
Joshua, Judges, and Samuel appear to 
have been written in cuneiform^ and to have 
been long so preserved, as well as the " ten 
words" which were inscribed on "tablets 
of stone," and those separate narratives in 
Genesis of which the existence is indicated 
by peculiarities in the writing of various 
scribes. 

The cheerftil contempt with which Voltaire 
treated every statement of a Hebrew author 
which he found difficult to understand, was 
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equally significant of ignorance with some 
of the ponderous speculations of his dis- 
ciples. But, after a century of discovery 
and exploration, it has become impossible 
to dismiss with easy incredulity the state- 
ments of the Bible history. During the 
dark ages in Europe the works of Jew- 
ish rabbis, and of monks, are no doubt 
equally marked by ignorant blunders and 
anachronisms : their manuscripts were care- 
lessly copied, and omissions and additions 
commonly occur in many cases. But we 
have no right to assume that this was also 
the case in earlier days, when a professional 
class of scribes was engaged on sacred texts 
of the utmost importance in the eyes of 
their people. No one can study the monu- 
ments without seeing that such scribes were 
skilled writers, careful, intelligent, and faith- 
ful. It is only when their work is not 
seriously studied, or when the student has 
an imperfect knowledge of script and of 
language, or adopts second-hand the im- 
perfect attempts of others, that charges of 
carelessness and ignorance are brought 
against the original writers, which recoil 
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on the modern scholar. The author of 
Chronicles may have found some difficulty 
in understanding his original when he used 
the expression ** and ancient words"; but 
the variations are evidence, not of un- 
scrupulous alteration, or of carelessness and 
stupidity, but of painful study, and of faith- 
ful reproduction. 

Such considerations ought to lead us to 
be very careful in dealing with the Bible 
text. We know with what pains and rev- 
erence the Jewish writers copied an.d pre- 
served it; and the Law especially was 
regarded with the utmost veneration, so 
that the variations in the Greek and Sa- 
maritan versions are very small and un- 
important. In other books of the Old 
Testament, which were of less authority, 
and which were copied later by the Greek- 
speaking Jews of Alexandria, the differ- 
ences are greater. Passages are omitted, 
or transposed, and sentences or paragraphs 
occur which are not in the Hebrew. A 
passage may be displaced, and ancient terms 
may be modified : the manuscripts used by 
the translators may have been defective; 
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and sometimes the text may have differed 
from that adopted by Massoretic scribes. 
But it is not so with the Law. That sacred 
code stood apart from all other Hebrew 
literature, when the Samaritans preserved it 
(in the fourth century B.C. or earlier), yet 
did not adopt the Book of Joshua, which 
the modern critic includes in the hypo- 
thetical Hexateuch. The Samaritans had 
their own "book of Joshua," which is a 
late work, including wild legends of giants, 
of messenger doves, and of king Nobah in 
Gilead. They had their own chronicle, 
compiled by priests, which tells us their 
history in the time of Muhammad.^ But 
when they dealt with the Law the alteration 
of a letter, or a word, was undertaken with 
the greatest hesitation, except when they 
wrote " Gerizim " for " Ebal," * charging the 
Jews with error. 

It appears, therefore, that we have no 
right to make any alterations in the text 
of the Old Testament on theoretic grounds, 
unless there is evidence, in extant manu- 

^ These two documents Dr Robertson Smith confused. 
« Note XVI. 
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scripts and versions, to sanction the alter- 
ation. Still the Massora is not infallible. 
The pronunciation is that of Jews of the 
seventh century a.d., and may have differed 
much from that of the original. The word 
for "head" is written R-A-S in the He- 
brew. In Arabic it is sounded Rds; in 
Egyptian (as a loan word from Aramean) 
Rdsu; in Assyrian Ris; and in later Hebrew 
it is pointed Rdsh; just as we may distin- 
guish " league " from the more ancient and 
correct Irish pronunciation laygue. But in 
modern Arabic the sounds of short vowels 
are different in the dialects of town and 
country, and it is by such differences that 
languages grow from older dialects. It 
would be pedantic, therefore, to uphold 
the Massoretic pronunciation against the 
results of comparative study of Hebrew 
and Assyrian. We should seek to under- 
stand what was in the minds of the 
ancients, and not to judge them with a 
supercilious sense of superiority, due to our 
own lack of real knowledge. 

Languages existed long before grammar- 
ians. In Palestine to-day one may hear 
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the vowel sounds (and some consonants 
also) differently pronounced in villages not 
fax from one another. The rules of gram- 
mar which are taught by Moslem teachers 
are not always the same taught by Christian 
grammarians. It is said that the former 
have accommodated their rules to the lan- 
guage of the Kor&n, which the Christians 
regsurd as ungrammatical. But we may ask. 
Why was the Kor4n not grammatical ? It 
is a question of date and of dialect. In 
England we might say ** maketh " was un- 
grammatical, and "makes" correct; the 
Christians follow a less ancient rule in 
Arabic. We cannot say that di, in Daniel, 
is later than zi in monumental language, 
till we know more of Aramaic, considering 
that the fellahin of Palestine sometimes 
pronounce the dh as d, and sometimes as 
z, in different villages. 

In continuation of the present subject — 
Bible archaeology — it may be well, perhaps, 
to inquire further into important questions, 
where discrepancies between Hebrew history 
and that found on the monuments of other 
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peoples have been too lightly asserted. For 
the use of monumental information is not 
confined to textual questions, but extends to 
the historical problems of the Old Testament 
narrative. 
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ALLEGED DISCREPANCIES. 

The more important discrepancies which 
various scholars of late have stated to 
exist between the Bible narrative and 
monumental statements require careful con- 
sideration — not with a view to support the 
Old Testament against ascertained facts, 
but because the facts do not appear to 
have been sufficiently investigated. A state- 
ment on brick, or on stone, is not of neces- 
sity more true than one on paper; but 
when originals can be consulted, we have 
to deal only with the credibility of the first 
writer, and are free from possibilities of 
error, or misstatement, due to the copyist. 
A monumental statement, again, may be 
either contemporary or it may refer to a 
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remote past. In the latter case it may only 
represent tradition, and may not be credible. 
The Assyrian account of the Flood was 
copied, in the seventh century B.C., from 
an older document, which was possibly 
written in the Akkadian language. But we 
do not possess this original, nor do we 
believe in the existence of such actors in 
the drama as the Chaldean Hercules (whose 
name is doubtful), or the goddess Istar, or 
the gods Baal and Adar, because they are 
mentioned on a brick tablet. We have no 
reason to think that the account of Sen- 
nacherib, as to his quarrel with Hezekiah, 
is more reliable than that in the Book of 
Isaiah ; for the scribe who wrote his history 
on a cylinder glozes over the fact that Sen- 
nacherib was unsuccessful in his attack on 
Egypt, and he gives no reason for the 
sudden return of this monarch to Nineveh. 
If there be a discrepancy between the 
statements of a Hebrew writer — especially 
when we have two copies of his narrative, 
as in the above instance — and those of an 
Assyrian scribe, we have no right to assume 
that the Hebrew account is the less reliable. 
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It is a question to be impartially studied. 
It is unscientific on the one hand to re- 
ject Hebrew chronology, and at the same 
time to assume that Nabonahid king of 
Babylon knew certainly the dates 3200 
years before his own time, when we have 
no catena of chronology to show that he 
was correct. Scepticism as to ancient 
statements may easily be carried too far; 
but when it is expressed, it should be 
extended to the statements of late Baby- 
lonians as well as of early Hebrews. 
Archaeology may gather much from the inci- 
dental notes in the Bible, and authority 
demands at least equal confirmation when 
a statement is found on monuments and 
when it is preserved in the Old Testament. 
The Asiatics were not all honest, and 
Assyrian kings invoked curses on those 
who, in the future, might falsify their 
records by altering the names. Rameses 
II. is known to have erased the name of 
an earlier monarch, and to have had his 
own carved instead, thus appropriating 
the glory of another conqueror. There 
are limitations, therefore, to be held in 
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mind when dealing with monumental evi- 
dence. 

The asserted discrepancies may be con- 
sidered in chronological order ; and it is 
important, in such cases, that the evidence 
should not be taken second-hand from 
scholars whose theories are peculiar to them- 
selves, but that the actual statements of the 
monuments should be given, and deductions 
be restricted to what is really said. 

i. It is asserted that Babylonian, and Egyp- 
tian, records carry back the history of 
civilisation to a time long before that of 
the Creation according to the Bible, 

This is the popular statement of the sup- 
posed results of recent discoveries. It is 
loosely stated, and is entirely unsupported 
*by the facts of monumental history. 

Canon Driver states that a king, named 
Lugal Zaggisi, claimed to rule as far as the 
Mediterranean about 4000 B.c.^ He thus 
adopts without question a recent theory of 
Prof. Hilprecht, but he does not call atten- 
tion to the fact that it is not accepted by Dr 

^ Authority and Archaeology, 1S99, p, 29. 
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Oppert, one of the most experienced of early 
Assyriologists.^ There is great doubt if any 
king called Lugal Zaggisi lived at all — the 
name may more probably be read Sargina : 
there is no known statement in the inscrip- 
tion, or elsewhere, which serves to fix the 
date, though the characters used in the text 
are very early. Finally, there is nothing 
about the Mediterranean in this inscription 
at all. These errors show how necessary 
it is to deal cautiously with monumental 
evidence. 

As to the general question, as popularly 
stated, it is to be noted, first, that the Bible 
gives no date for the Creation ; and secondly, 
that the Babylonian chronology is not car- 
ried, by any catena of evidence, farther back 
than 2250 B.C., while in Egypt there is no 
monumental chronology at all. It is rash, 
therefore, to assert that monumental infor- 
mation disagrees with the Old Testament. 

In the Book of Genesis we have two 
ancient lists which give dates, in tracing the 
family of Adam and of his son Seth down to 
the time of Abraham. According to the 

1 Note XVII, 
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current theory, they are not by the same 
author who relates the story of Adam and 
Eve in Eden, but by the writer of the first 
chapter of Genesis, who states that God 
created man male and female at first. 
The dates in the Hebrew and Greek 
versions are different. The total differ- 
ence is 1466 years — the Greek giving 3549, 
and the Hebrew only 2083 years. The 
first date in the Bible that can be checked 
is that of Abraham's entry into Palestine, 
about 2160 B.C., and it agrees with the date 
of accession of Amraphel ('Ammurabi) ac- 
cording to the Babylonian chronicle ; for 
that king acceded in 2139 B.C., and he in- 
vaded Palestine after the entry of Abraham. 
If we take this date as fairly certain, we 
obtain the following results with regard to 
the numerical statements in the preceding 
lists : — 





Hebrew text. 


Greek text. 




B.C. 


B.C. 


Adam 


4243 


5709 


Flood 


. 2587 


3467 


Abraham . 


2160 


2160 



Our catena of Babylonian dates goes back 
only to the foundation of Babylon in 
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.2250 B.c.^ Previous to that date we have 
no records of chronology. There are, it is 
true, two statements in texts of Nabonahid, 
who acceded in Babylon about 556 B.C., 
which would make Dungi king of Chaldea 
live about 2800 B.C., and Sargina, the founder 
of civilisation, about 3800 B.C.; but the 
scribe does not state how these remote dates 
were calculated. These are all the monu- 
mental facts known as to early Babylonian 
dates, and the reader can choose which 
authority to follow. But it is at least 
known that the Babylonians believed Sar- 
gina to have lived after the Flood; for, in 
a list of twelve ancient kings, a note is 
added — "These are kings who were after 
the Flood, they have not been arranged 
mutually in order"; and Sargina is among 
them.* 

As regards Egyptian chronology, we know 
that Thothmes III. reigned 54 years, and 

^ Or 120 years earlier, according to another reckoning, 
which is, however, proved impossible by a recent text from 
Nippur, 

' Annuti Sarri sa arkii adudi, ana satir akhamis la safru 
(see ' Proceedings, Biblical Archaeological Society,' January 
1881). 
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Amenophis III. 36 years; and this is prac- 
tically all we have, except some statements 
in the Turin Papyrus, which speaks of kings 
of the first four dynasties, some of whom are 
represented as ruling for 95, 83, and 74 years, 
which is manifestly improbable. We have 
one actual synchronism in the Amama 
letters, from which it appears that Ame- 
nophis IV. was contemporary with Burna- 
burias of Babylon.^ The latest date which 
can be given for the accession of the latter, 
according to king Nabonahid, is 1420 B.C. 
It is therefore impossible to accept Dr 
Petrie's date for Amenophis IV. as acced- 
ing in 1383 B.C. The attempt to fix astron- 
omical dates by the rising of the star Sirius 
is fallacious, since the movements of that 
star do not bring us within a margin of two 
centuries. The various theories as to the 
date of Menes, in Egypt, differ by twenty- 
three centuries; and they are founded, not 
on any monumental statement, since there 
are no dates appended to the lists of Eg)rp- 
tian kings on monuments, but on Manetho, 

^ Dr Driver speaks of Boma-burias II. ('Authority and 
Archaeology'), but only one king so named is known. 
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who lived about 250 B.C., as his lists are 
preserved by Eusebius in the fourth century 
A.D., and by George the Syncellus in the 
ninth century a.d.^ The statements so ob- 
tained, second-hand, are not in accord with 
the monuments as to dates or names. When 
Manetho speaks of a well-known period — 
that of the Persian kings of Egypt — he 
. ^ .' makes it not less than seventy years too 

^' short, and, generally speaking, his text is 

too corrupt to be used. Yet it has been 
gravely asserted that the date of Menes 
can be fixed within ten years, and placed 
in 4777 B.C. This is not monumental evi- 
dence but modern speculation, and specula- 
tion not accepted by specialists like the late 
Le Page Renouf, who thinks that the Pyra- 
mids may have been built about 3000 B.C., 
which is the date also given by Sir H. Raw- 
linson for Sargina. It would be a serious 
misrepresentation to give exact dates as 
though of monumental derivation, when 
there are no monumental statements of the 
kind in existence. 

^ See Cory's 'Ancient Fragments,' pp. 112-125, edition 
1876. 
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There is, however, an astronomical argu- 
ment of importance which requires notice.^ 
Mr E. W. Maunder has shown that the 
zodiac must have originated, about 3000 
B.C., among a people whose constellations 
lay between ^ff" and 42° north latitude. It 
can therefore not have been invented in 
Egypt, or even in Babylon, but probably 
was first used in Asia Minor or Armenia. 
The observers were acquainted with the 
horse and lion, and with ships. This ob- 
servation was first made by the Swedish 
astronomer, Carl G. Schwartz, residing at 
Baku, near the Caspian,^ at the end of the 
eighteenth century. Mr Maunder does not 
allude to the well - known fact that the 
Babylonian zodiac was of Akkadian origin ; 
but, if they thus invented the twelve signs 
in Armenia, it must probably have been at 
a time when they had not yet reached 
Chaldea, since their horizon would then 
have extended considerably farther south. 
Hence Sargina, the Akkadian king of Chal- 
dea, whom the Babylonians regarded as 

^ See 'Nineteenth Century Review,' September 1900, 
p. 451. 
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the founder of their civilisation, cannot 
have lived as early as 3000 B.C., since he 
was ruler of the lower Euphrates valley. 
Nabonahid would consequently appear to 
have miscalculated the date of this early 
monarch by about a thousand years ; and 
there is no evidence of any king preceding 
him, or of any Asiatic civilisation before 3000 
B.C. This astronomical argument shows 
how dangerous it is to theorise on monu- 
mental statements, and also that Sargina 
must have lived later than the date given in 
the Greek version of Genesis for the Flood. 

ii. It is asserted that the Bible confuses the 
Cushites with the Kassites of Babylon} 

Gush, as previously noted, is probably the 
Akkadian word cusu for "sunset" and the 
** west," applied to Cappadocia. In the 
Bible the word is used both of a region in 
Asia^ and also of Ethiopia. Nimrod is 
called a son of Gush, and was a Ghaldean 
hero, who extended his conquests north- 
wards : but he is represented as living be- 
fore the time when the first Semitic peoples 

^ Authority and Archaeology, p. 29. ' Gen. ii. 13, x. 8. 
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settled in Babylon; and there is no reason 
for regarding the words cusu and kas-su as 
having any connection at all. The latter 
seems to have signified "smiters," and is 
never found in the Bible. The ancient king 
whose texts were found at Nippur is called 
Tur cuS'U — perhaps "son of Cush," and he 
was of the Akkadian race. Chaldea might 
still be regarded as the " west" by this race 
when advancing from Media — that is, from 
the region south of the Caspian. 

iii. It is asserted that the Bible states the 
whole earth to have been of one language 
at a time when we know that two were 
spoken in Babylonia, as well as a third 
in Egypt. 

The reader will remember that the de- 
scendants of Noah are said, in Genesis,^ to 
have spoken many different tongues. The 
later passage intended is that which speaks 
of the first dwellers in Shinar who founded 
a tower in Babylon. The word rendered 
" earth " (eretz) is one commonly used in 
Hebrew for "land," and the statement may 

^ Gen. X. 5, 20» 32. See Gen. xi. 2. 
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be confined therefore to Mesopotamia. The 
date at which the Semitic people first 
reached this region is practically unknown, 
though it cannot have been later than about 
2150 B.C. The oldest cuneiform texts are 
all in Akkadian : and there was clearly a 
time when this speech alone prevailed in 
Chaldea. This fact serves rather to con- 
firm than to contradict the Biblical state- 
ment. The fact that the Elamites are 
classed with Semitic races in Genesis,^ and 
are placed first among the sons of Shem 
followed by the Assyrians, used also to be 
regarded as a Biblical error, since the only 
known texts of this region were in a dialect 
like the Akkadian. The quite recent dis- 
covery of a Semitic text of early date in 
Susa seems to be a confirmation of the 
Biblical statement;^ and it would appear 
that the Semitic people spread down the 
Tigris, and followed the Akkadians later to 
the Euphrates. Arphaxad (limit of con- 
quest), as already stated, was followed by 
Eber (crossing), a name which may refer 
to the first invasion of regions west of the 

1 Gen. X. 22. « Note XVIII. 
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Tigris by the Semitic race, who brought a 
" confusion of tongues " to Babylon, where 
at first the Akkadian only had been spoken. 

iv. It is asserted that the Philistines came 
from Crete, whereas in the Bible they 
appear to be Semitic, and are connected 
with Egypt. 

Dr Driver considers this derivation of the 
Philistines from Crete probable, and based 
on substantial reasons.^ But the arguments 
adduced are purely literary and not monu- 
mental; while, on the other hand, the 
evidence of the Amarna letters written by 
Philistines is entirely overlooked. 

According to an old theory of Hitzig, 
which is philologically unsound, the Philis- 
tines were Pelasgi. It would be more 
reasonable to connect them with Phili- 
tion mentioned, with the Shepherd kings of 
Egypt, by Herodotus.* Tacitus imagined that 
the Philistines were Cretans ; and Stephen of 
Byzantium, yet later, endeavoured to prove 
it. First there was the god Marna, wor- 

' Authority and Archaeology, p. 46. 
' Herodotus, ii. 128. 
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shipped at Gaza, who was like the '^ Cretan- 
bom Jove." This probably referred to a 
gigantic statue of Jove which stood in the 
Gaza temple as late as 400 A.D.9 and is now 
at Constantinople ; but the name Marna it- 
self is evidence of a Semitic population, since 
it means " our Lord " in Aramaic. Secondly, 
Stephen thought that Minoa, being a name 
of Gaza, was derived from Minos. In this 
he was wrong, for Mineh is a word commonly 
used to signify a '' harbour," and el-mineh 
was, in fact, a corruption of the Greek 
Liming The name still applies to the port 
of Gaza. This is not monumental evidence, 
nor is it of any real value. It is, however, 
urged that the Cherethites are called Kriies in 
the Greek version of Ezekiel and Zephaniah.^ 
There is no doubt that a people called Chere- 
thim lived in Philistia, in the ** south" (or 
properly in the Negeb or " dry region " of 
Judah and Simeon), and it is possible that 
they were Philistines; but they were most 
likely named from the town still called 

^ The word is used in the form Lcmtn in the Talmud. See 
Buxtorf, Lex., s.v» 
^ Ezek. XXV. 16 ; 2^ph. ii. 5. See I Sam. xxx. 14. 
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Keratiya^ some eighteen miles north-east of 
Gaza; and it is not clear that even the 
Greek translators meant that they were 
Cretans. Again it is urged that the Pilista 
are mentioned among tribes who came from 
Asia Minor, and by sea, to attack Rameses 
III. in Egypt about 1200 B.C. On his 
monument they appear to be of the same 
race with the blue-eyed, fair-haired tribes 
with whom they are named. Hence it is 
asserted that the Philistines then came to 
Palestine for the first time as strangers, and 
that the Bible is wrong in representing them 
as a Semitic people, living at Gerar in 
Abraham's time. This is unfortunately an 
instance of rash deduction firom very in- 
sufficient data. The spelling of the word 
is very doubtful, as the Eg3rptian vowels 
are uncertain, and the letters / and r not 
distinguished in Egyptian writing. Dr 
Brugsch reads the word Purosata, and there 
is no reason to suppose that these invaders 
were Philistines at all. 

When we turn to the evidence of monu- 
ments we find that the kings of Ascalon, 
about 1500 B.C., who wrote in Semitic 

L 
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language to Amenophis III., had names 
(such as Dagon-takala and Yamir-Dagon) 
which show them to have worshipped the 
god specially connected with Philistia in the 
Bible. Dagon was originally an Akkadian 
deity (Da-gan; "man-fish" being the pro- 
bable meaning of the word), and we have 
an Ass3nrian bas-relief of the ninth century 
B.C., representing this man-fish. The name 
occurs as early as 2100 B.C. in an Akkadian 
chronicle ; and as early as 1850 B.C. it was 
adopted by Semitic rulers, such as Ismi- 
Dagon, in Assyria. It is clear that a race 
of Dagon -worshippers, speaking the Baby- 
lonian language, dwelt in Philistia three 
centuries before Rameses III., and there is 
no reason why they should not have been 
there much earlier. In the Bible the 
Philistines are connected with Caphtor^ — 
an unknown region — and with certain 
tribes which were descended from Cush, 
and from Mizraim (that is to say, Egypt); 
and it appears that they belonged to that 
mingled Asiatic population — Semitic and 

1 Gen. X. 14 ; Dent. ii. 23, i Chron. i. 12 ; Jer. xlvii. 4. 
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Mongol — which occupied the Delta in the 
Hyksos period. Though various attempts 
have been made to show the presence of 
the lonians and of other Aryans in Palestine 
at an early date/ no real evidence has been 
adduced. The names in Assyrian and 
Egyptian accounts are either Semitic or 
Mongol, the lonians being first known to 
Sargon, and the Greek kings of Cyprus 
appearing not earlier than 680 B.C. Sen- 
nacherib mentions the names of Philistine 
kings,^ as do his successors, and these 
again appear in all cases to be Semitic. 
The evidence of monuments thus confirms 
the Biblical account; and though the 
Philistines may have been a mixed race, 
with strains of Egyptian and of Mongol 
blood, but substantially Semitic, the name 
Dagon shows that they came originally from 
Babylonia, not from Crete. 

^ See 'Journal of Hellenic Studies,' vol xiv. part ii. (1S94), 
p. 356. Invaders only, not inhabitants, are noticed. 

3 At Kerattya (see p. 161) is the '* Castle of the Fenish" 
(Phoenicians or Philistines) ; and the legend of the Fenish 
king is attached to other ancient Philistine towns, such as 
Gezer and Beitjibrtn. 
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V. It is asserted that the Bible date for the 
Exodus is some three centuries too early, 
and that it occurred in the reign of 
Mineptah of the igth Egyptian dynasty. 

This is a question as to which a gradual 
change of opinion has been forced on 
scholars by new facts. Archbishop Ussher 
appears to have been the first to regard 
Rameses II. as the Pharaoh of the op- 
pression, and Mineptah as the Pharaoh of 
the Exodus; but he had an imperfect 
knowledge of Egyptian chronology, and 
placed these rulers early enough to agree 
with his own views of Bible chronology. 
He has been followed by Bunsen, Brugsch, 
Dr Sayce, and Dr Flinders Petrie, the real 
ground for the belief being the notice of 
Rameses as a city built by the Israelites 
in Egypt. It is, however, overlooked that 
Rameses is also mentioned in the time of 
Jacob, which vitiates the argument. Dr 
Driver ^ regards this as an anachronism, but 
if so the force of the allusion is lost, as 

^ Gen. xlvii. 1 1 ; Exod. i. 11, xii. 37; Num. xxxiii. 5. 
Authority and Archseology, pp. 54, 55. 
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it might equally be an anachronism in the 
account of the Exodus. If, however, the 
name of this city had originally appeared 
in a cuneiform tablet, and was represented 
by an ideogram, it is quite possible that 
it was rendered Rameses by a later trans- 
scriber. Zoan^ was an ancient city in 
Goshen, with monuments dating back to 
the Hyksos age. It was called Pi-Ramessu, 
or "chief town of Rameses," in the time 
of the 19th dynasty, and is very likely the 
place intended. 

Again, it is argued that the discovery by 
Naville, in Egypt, of texts which show the 
site of Tell Maskhtltah to have been only 
as old as the time of Rameses II., is con- 
clusive, since this was the site of Pithom 
and of Succoth, noticed with Rameses. 
Even admitting that these two towns were 
the same, negative evidence of explorations 
only resulting in the finding of texts of 
Rameses 11. is not conclusive. The site 
might any day prove to be older than sup- 
posed, and we have monumental evidence 
which entirely sweeps away the preceding 

^ Num. xiii. 22 ; Ps. Ixxviii. 12. 
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conjectures. The time of Mineptab was not 
one when Asiatic inhabitants were being 
driven out of Egypt by native conquerors, 
but, on the contrary, one when Egypt was 
being attacked from Libya and Asia at the 
same time, though these attacks were re- 
pelled, and followed apparently by an 
Egyptian expedition into Palestine. 

A text of Mineptab, published in 1896,^ 
describes this expedition, and includes the 
words, "The Hittites are quieted: Pa- 
Kanana is ravaged with all violence: Kaz- 
mel is seized: Yenu of the Amu is made 
as though it were not : the people of Israel 
is spoiled, it has no seed : Ruten is become 
as the widows of Egypt : all lands together 
are at peace." It appears, therefore, that 
Israel was in Ruten in this age, for the 
places mentioned belong in other cases to 
that region. It is clear that they were no 
longer in Egypt. Ruten was the Egyptian 
name for Syria and Palestine, and is trans- 
lated "Syria" in the Greek of the Decree 
of Canopus. Pa-Kanana is noticed in the 
time of Rameses II. as a place near Tyre 

^ Dr Flinders Petrie, Contemporaiy Review, May 1896. 
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visited by the mahar, an Egyptian officer: 
the Hittites in this age were living yet 
farther north, and are said to be " quieted " 
because they were friendly to Egypt, and had 
suffered from the preceding Aryan invasion. 

Several suggestions explaining away this 
evidence have been made, especially that 
there was no general descent of the sons of 
Jacob into Egypt, but that some remained in 
Palestine, or else that they preceded their 
brethren there from Eg3rpt. This is not in 
accordance with the numerous statements 
which represent, first, that all Jacob's sons 
went to Egypt; and secondly, that all the 
twelve tribes followed Moses into the desert. 
One passage in Chronicles is adduced, which 
is singularly inconclusive, since it refers to 
Ephraim, who was born not in Palestine but 
in Egypt. This passage refers to his sons, 
" whom the men of Gath, born in the land, 
slew as they came down to take away their 
cattle." ^ It is assumed that this means that 
the sons of Ephraim came down to Gath, 
but the Hebrew words are not very clear. 
It may mean that the people of Gath at- 

^ I Chron. vii. 21. 
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tacked Ephraim, and that they raided on 
their flocks in Goshen. It cannot, therefore, 
be set against the numerous passages which 
represent the Hebrews as having become a 
nation first under the Hyksos in Egypt ; or 
against those which speak of the children of 
Israel as sojourning four hundred and thirty 
years in Goshen, and leaving it all together : 
** all the hosts of the Lord went out from the 
land of Egypt " in a memorable night, which 
was to be remembered by *' all the children 
of Israel." ^ 

But there is other monumental evidence 
which not only agrees with Mineptah's state- 
ment that Israel was in Palestine in his days, 
but which tells us when they first conquered 
the Land of Promise. This evidence shows 
that they arrived in the time not of the igth 
but of the i8th Egyptian dynasty, and it is 
in accord with the Bible account chrono- 
logically, and in its topographical details as 
well. 

In the Amarna letters from Jerusalem,* 

^ Exodus xii. 41, 42. 

3 Berlin Collection, Nos. 102, 103, 104, 106, 199; see 
also Nos. 137^ 138. 
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written in the fifteenth century B.C., we read 
of a people called the 'Ahiri or Khabiri (for 
the first sign has both sounds), who came 
from Seir, and fought at Ajalon, and attacked 
Gezer, Lachish, and other places.^ They are 
only mentioned in the south of Palestine; 
and it appears incorrect to say that they are 
also spoken of as fighting at Damascus, and 
at Ashtaroth in Bashan, for the tribes men- 
tioned in that connection are Amorites and 
Hittites, and the name of the 'Abiri does not 
occur. It is a personal name ; for they are 
called ** people of the land of the 'Abiri," — 
or Abarim in Moab, — and they are repre- 
sented as killing all the Canaanite rulers. 
The word cannot mean ** allies," since quite 
a different word is used in this correspond- 
ence for that term. Nor can it be rendered 
Hebronites, for there is no n in the name. 

^ This identification of the * Abiri I proposed in June 1890 
(see 'Quarterly Statement, PaL Expl. Fund/ October 1890, 
p. 326), having then seen only the proposed translation by 
Dr Sayce of a few of the Tell Amama letters. These I after- 
wards translated (from Dr Winckler*s copies ; see * Tell 
Amama Tablets/ second edition, 1893), giving my further 
reasons. I do not know at what date the same proposal was 
made in Germany, but it has been adopted there by various 
scholars, including Drs Winckler and Zimmem. 
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It has been recognised by scholars, in Eng- 
land and in Germany alike, that the natural 
reference is to the Hebrews, and to the first 
campaign of Joshua from Ajalon to Lachish. 
Moreover, the name of the king of Gezer 
in this correspondence is Yapa'a^ which is 
the same as the Biblical Japhia, who was 
king of Lachish. Lachish and Gezer were 
closely connected, for the king of Gezer 
came to assist Lachish against Joshua.^ 
Nothing stands in contradiction of this 
identification of the 'Abiri as Hebrews ex- 
cept the obsolete theory of Ussher, which 
conflicts with the direct testimony of 
Mineptah. 

As regards chronology, if we accepted 
the theory that he was the Pharaoh of 
the Exodus, and the improbable date 1190 
B.C. as that of his accession, we should 
have to suppose that the conquest of Pal- 
estine occurred less than 200 years before 
Solomon. In the Bible it is said that 480 
years elapsed to the fourth of Solomon 
from the time that the '^ children of Israel 
were come out" of Egypt, and that 300 

» Josh. X. 3, 33. 
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years elapsed from their appearance in 
Moab to the time of Jephthah, who lived 
about 180 years before Solomon. In the 
New Testament^ the period of the Judges 
is said to have been '* about *' 450 years, in- 
cluding Samuel. All these statements point 
to the early part of the fifteenth century 
B.C. as the time when the Hebrew writers 
believed the conquest of Palestine to have 
occurred, to say nothing of the details of 
chronology which point to the same con- 
clusion. All this has been set aside in 
favour of a theory now found to be con- 
trary to monumental evidence. It is not 
possible to regard the Judges as being 
^'contemporary in many cases," if we at- 
tach any value to the Old Testament chron- 
ology, and to the direct statements in every 
case that they succeeded each other. It is 
incorrect to add a period of forty years to 
the details, as representing the time of 
Philistine oppression ; for this continued 
even in Samuel's time, and Samson is 
directly stated to have ruled " in the days 

^ Deut. iv. 46 (referring to the fortieth year after Exodus) ; 
I Kings vi. I ; Judges xi. 26 ; Acts xiiL 2a 
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of the Philistines."^ As regards Egyptian 
monumental history, we have not a single 
allusion to the Israelites, with the exception 
of that mentioned which shows that they were 
already in Palestine in Mineptah's time.* 
Egyptian chronology is non-existent; but 
we know that Amenophis IV. was contem- 
porary with Burna-burias about 1430 B.C., 
and that his father Amenophis III. lived, 
consequently, early in the fifteenth century 
B.C. This, therefore, dates the period of 
the ^Abiri conquest as occurring in the fif- 
teenth centiu-y B.C., which was the time of 
Joshua's conquest according to the Bible. 
It is impossible to get over these coinci- 
dences between independent sources of in- 
formation. The error is not that of 
Hebrew writers, but of modern scholars 
arguing from imperfect information, now 
supplemented by recent discoveries, which 
fix the date and confirm the statements of 
the Bible. 

^ Judges XV. 20, 

' The tribe of Asher is thought to be mentioned, in Gali- 
lee, in the time of Seti I., lather of Rameses IL W. Max 
Miiller, ' Asien und Europa,' p. 236. 
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vi. It is asserted that the Bible chronology 
places Ahab about half a century too 
early; that he fought against ShaU 
maneser II. of Assyria; and that his 
contemporary in Damascus was named 
Hadad-ezer, and not Ben-hadad. 

This is again an instance in which a 
false conclusion is due to not understand- 
ing the monumental evidence. In 854 B.C. 
Shalmaneser II., according to his own 
monument on the Tigris, south-east of 
Diarbekr, was opposed by a league of 
Syrian princes, headed by Hadad-ezer of 
Damascus. It included the kings of 
Hamath, Arvad, and other places in Syria ; 
and the battle took place on the Orontes 
near Argana (now Arjiln), between Hamath 
and Damascus. Among the allies is men- 
tioned one whose name has been rendered 
"Ahab of Sirlai"; and Sirlai has been 
tortured into a supposed rendering of the 
name Israel, which is as yet unknown in 
Assyrian texts. The proper rendering of the 
word is probably Rab-lai; and the place 
intended is Riblah, a well-known town 
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on the OronteSy about seven miles south 
of Arjfln. This Syrian prince had there- 
fore nothing to do with the Biblical Ahab, 
who was an enemy of the king of Damascus 
during the whole of his reign, and who, 
after defeating him, was finally killed in 
battle against the Syrians. As the date is 
inappropriate, and as Ben-hadad is men- 
tioned, and not Hadad-ezer, as the con- 
temporary of Ahab of Israel, it is strange 
that this mistake should ever have been 
made. Moreover, we have a statement, on 
the '' Black Obelisk " of the same Assyrian 
king Shalmaneser II., that he received 
tribute of Jehu — whom he wrongly called 
son of Omri — in the year 840 B.c.^ Hence 
the theory supposes that Ahab was ruling 
fourteen years before Jehu, whereas accord- 
ing to the Bible the reigns of Ahaziah (one 
year) and Joram (twelve years) intervened, 
and Jehu's tribute, according to the Old 
Testament chronology, can only have oc- 
curred at the close of his reign of twenty- 
eight years. It is evidently unlikely that 
Ahab ever should have joined the Syrians, 

^ Madatu sa Yaua mar* Umrti^ 
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and he is never said to have met the As- 
syrians in battle. The mistake is that of 
modern scholars, and not that of Hebrew 
scribes. 

vii. It is asserted that the historical state- 
ments of the Moabite Stone disagree 
with those of the Bible narrative. 

Omri king of Israel reigned twelve years, 
according to the Bible, and his son Ahab 
twenty - two years. After Ahab's death 
Mesha king of Moab rebelled.^ The expe- 
dition against him, by the combined forces 
of Israel and Judah, aided by the Edomites, 
appears to have advanced from the south 
side of the Dead Sea, and attacked Kir 
Haraseth, one of the southern towns of 
Mesha. It seems to have been only in 
part successful, and the attacking forces 
withdrew. In the famous stone found at 
Dibon (Dhibdn), by the Rev. F. Klein in 
1868, we have a monument of victory, set 
up by this king Mesha, which speaks of 
Moab as having been oppressed by ^'Omri 
king of Israel.'' His son, we learn, suc- 

^ I Kings xvL 23, 29 ; 2 Kings i. i, iii. 4, 5. 
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ceeded him, and intended to oppress also. 
That the record is not entirely reliable — 
or at least failed to foresee the future — is 
shown by the passage which follows, stating 
that ** Israel has been ruined, ruined for 
ever," whereas the important reign of Jero- 
boam II. was yet to come.^ The inscription 
continues, "Omri possessed all the land of 
Medeba, and stayed there: all his days, 
and half [or part of] the days of his son 
[were] forty years." This is of course some- 
what over-estimated, since Omri and Ahab 
only ruled thirty-four years in all. But if 
it be admitted that ** forty years " is a round 
number, used by the Moabite, as it seems 
to be used in the Bible, to mean something 
like a generation, the difference is not im- 
portant. But king Mesha claims that his 
rebellion began in the lifetime of Ahab, as 
usually understood. This also is not cer- 
tain, as the next words only say, " But in 
my days Chemosh restored the land to me." 
Mesha's conquests began in the part nearest 
to Dibon, and extended northwards, and 
west of Medeba to Baal Meon (Tell M*ain), 

^ 2 Kings xiv. 25-28. 
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and Kiryathain (Keri^^t). The text goes on u (^ 
to say, " The men of Gad had lived in the ' " 
land of Ataroth {Jebel *A ttarHs) from of old. 
And the king of Israel had built Ataroth. 
And I sent to fight at the fortress, and 
took it; and I slew all the people of the 
fort, in sight of Chemosh and of Moab; 
and I took captive thence the hero Dodah 
[or "who was his friend"], and dragged him 
before the presence of Chemosh in KerithJ* 
Nebo, yet farther north (Jebel Neba), was 
next attacked, with the people of the Sharon, 
or plateau near Heshbon; 7000 great men 
and women with boys and girls were slain, 
or ''chosen for Istar Chemosh"; and king 
Mesha adds, '' I took thence the heroes 
of Jehovah, and dragged them before the 
presence of Chemosh." The king of Israel 
had built Jahaz (north of Heshbon) when 
making war against Mesha, and this was 
the limit of Mesha's campaign ; after which 
he began to rebuild the cities, including 
Bamoth-Baal, Almon, and Bozrah of Moab. 
The inscription is then much injured, but 
states that the fosses of Kirhah (apparently 
a fortress, and possibly the present Kerak) 

M 
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were dug, for a ** check** against Israel (ac- 
cording to the Aramaic meaning of the 
word). An hundred cities were ruled by 
Mesha in Moab, and works executed at 
Aroer (*Ar'air) in the Arnon gorge, where 
an ** ascent" was made from the river; 
and finally Horonain — west of Nebo — ^was 
attacked, all Dibon having been reduced to 
obedience. 

In this account we find no direct notice 
of the attack on Moab after Ahab's death, 
unless it be in the fact that Kirhah was 
fortified and supplied with wells. It would 
be very probable that the Moabites might 
take the opportunity of Ahab's being en- 
gaged with the Syrians to begin their revolt, 
even in his lifetime; but it is not certain 
that this is what is intended. The trans- 
lation which is usually given makes Omri 
live in Medeba '* in his time, and in half 
the. time of his son," which is evidently 
wrong. As above rendered (the verb sub- 
stantive being as usual not expressed) this 
tautology is avoided ; but the statement re- 
mains that Ahab only dwelt in Medeba 
"half" or "part of " his reign. 

Monuments like this great Bamah, or 
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"standing-Stone," as king Mesha calls it, 
were erected to record victories, not defeats ; 
and, like other such records, they pass over 
any misfortunes, just as Sennacherib slurs 
over his defeat on the borders of Egypt. 
The Moabite Stone is written from a 
Moabite point of view; and it is only by 
inference that we gather that there was 
still danger of an attack by Israel. It may 
have been inscribed in Ahab*s time, or it 
may simply ignore the terrible results of 
the subsequent inroad from the south. The 
main features of the narrative agree with 
Biblical notices, since Moab was finally set 
free; and the names of Chemosh, Omri, 
Mesha, and all the towns noticed, except 
Kirhah,^ are the same as found in the old 
Testament notices of Moab. 

There is one point especially in which 
the monument agrees remarkably with the 
Pentateuch. The region was that given to 
Reuben, yet Ataroth is said by king Mesha 
to have been inhabited by " men of Gad." 
In the Book of Numbers * we read that the 

^ Possibly Kirharaseth, but if the monument was in situ 
part of Dibon may be meant. 
^ Num. xxxiL 34. 
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children of Gad built Ataroth, and other 
towns, in the part of Moab which was — by 
Joshua — afterwards assigned to Reuben. 
There is nothing, therefore, in this inscrip- 
tion that leads us to suspect the truth of 
the Biblical accounts. 

viii. It is asserted thai Sennacherib's account 
of his attack on Hezekiah disagrees with 
that in Isaiah. 

The supposed points of difference are five. 
As regards the first, the Bible states that 
Sennacherib demanded 300 talents of silver 
and 30 talents of gold, and that Hezekiah 
sent him an amount not stated.^ In Senna- 
cherib's cylinder we read : " Beyond the 
former tribute, their yearly gift, I imposed 
on them a gift of subjection to my govern- 
ment in addition. Fear of the glory of my 
government overpowered him — Hezekiah. 
The priests, the trusty warriors whom they 
had brought in to defend Jerusalem his 
royal city, gave tribute. Thirty talents 
of gold, eight hundred talents of molten 
silver, many rubies and sapphires, chairs 

^ 2 Kings xviii. 14, 15. 
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of ivory, high thrones of ivory, skins of 
wild bulls, horns of wild bulls, weapons of 
all kinds — a mighty treasure, and women 
of his palace, slaves and handmaids, he 
caused to be sent after me to Nineveh 
my royal city, giving tribute; and he sent 
his envoy to make submission." There 
is no actual discrepancy in the two ac- 
counts : the amount of silver may be mis- 
taken by one or other of the writers, or 
Hezekiah may have had to give more 
than was at first demanded : the molten 
silver would be that which came from 
the treasuries of the palace and of the 
Temple. 

The second point is more important. 
Isaiah predicted that Sennacherib would not 
besiege Jerusalem,^ whereas it is asserted 
that Sennacherib describes his siege of the 
city — though not its capture. But this is 
a statement due to careless translation of 
the text, especially in disregarding the force 
of the first pronoun,* and the voices and 
persons of the verbs. The proper render- 

1 2 Kings xix. 32, 33 ; Isaiah xxxvii. 33, 34. 
> Note XIX. 
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ing of the sentences^ appears to be clear 
enough, and is entirely in accord with the 
account of the envoys, sent by Sennacherib, 
standing outside the closed city to talk to 
the men on its walls. The Assyrian text 
says : " He himself, like a bird in a snare, 
shut himself up in Jerusalem his royal city. 
He erected fortifications for himself ; he was 
forced to close the exit of the gate of his 
city. His cities that I wasted I cut ofiF from 
his land." Thus while the western villages 
and towns were destroyed, Jerusalem was 
not even attacked. 

The third point is also important, and 
concerns the date of the attack. The fall 
of Samaria occurred in the sixth year of 
Hezekiah,^ who acceded consequently in 
726 B.C. Sennacherib acceded in 705 B.C., 
and he could not therefore have invaded 
Judea in the " fourteenth year " of Hezekiah, 
as stated in our present text of the Bible. 
The attack took place in 702 B.C. ; and evi- 

^ Sasu kitna ifsuri cuuppi kirib alt UrustUimmu ctlu 
sarruti'SU esir-sUy Khal-si ili-su urrakisma, asie abulli ali-su 
tUirra ikkibm, Aluiu sa aslula ultu kirib mat'SU abtuk-ma. 

' 2 Kings xvilL 10 ; see 13. 
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dently we should read "twenty-fourth" for 
fourteenth. 

The fourth point concerns Tirhakah, king 
of Cush and of Egypt/ and it is argued 
that Egyptian statements forbid us to sup- 
pose that he was ruling thus early. As 
before said, there is no monumental chron- 
ology in Egypt, and the fact that the 
present text of Manetho's lists makes 
Tirhakah to have reigned only eighteen 
years, cannot be accepted as evidence; for 
this chronology, as compared with the As- 
S5n:ian, is half a century wrong about the 
period of the 25th Egyptian dynasty. At 
Samalla, in fJorth Syria, a fine bas-relief 
of Esarhaddon represents Tirhakah held by 
his conqueror with a ring through his lip ; * 
and the text refers to his defeat in 670 B.C. 
It is, however, clearly possible that he may 
have reigned thirty or forty years. Sen- 
nacherib does not give the name of the 
Ethiopian king whom he defeated in 
Philistia in 702 B.C., and who subsequently 
aided, in return, to defeat the Assyrians 

^ 2 Kings xix. 9 ; Isa. xxxvii. 9. 
' Compare Isa. xxxvii. 29. 
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after the capture of Lachish,^ of which we 
have monumental record. 

The last objection is one which appears 
quite unnecessary. Sennacherib, according 
to his own records, returned to Nineveh. 
He ruled there till 680 B.C., when, as is 
known from Assyrian sources, he was 
murdered by a son, and succeeded by 
Esarhaddon, another son. He never again 
attacked Palestine, his wars being confined 
to regions farther east and north. He dis- 
appears from Hebrew history ; and his fate 
is briefly summed up: he "departed, and 
went, and returned, and dwelt at Nineveh," 
where he was murdered. In the Book of 
Chronicles this matter is yet more concisely 
stated, "So he returned with shame of face 
to his own land, and when he was come into 
the house of his god" he was murdered.* 
To argue that the Hebrew writer supposed 
this event to have immediately followed the 
defeat of 701 B.C. is not in accordance with 
the words "dwelt at Nineveh," which imply 
some lapse of time. 

^ Isa. xxxvii. 8. 

^ 2 Kings xix. 36, 37 ; Isa. xxxvii. 37, 38 ; 2 Chron. xxxii. 21. 
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ix. It is asserted 'that the Chaldeans are made 
in the Book of Daniel to appear as a 
sacred caste, but that on monuments 
they are a people only} 

This is a loose statement, because the 
Chaldeans are never mentioned in the Bible 
at all. The Hebrew word is Casdim, which 
— as before noticed — often refers to the 
Babylonian " conquerors." It is true that 
Dr Driver says that this represents the 
Babylonian and Assyrian Kaldu, but this is 
a doubtful assertion.^ Our English render- 
ing "Chaldeans'* is based on the Greek 
usage ; but there is no monumental evidence 
to connect these Casdim with the Kaldu, 
who were inhabitants of the region south 
of Babylon, often noticed between 885 and 
648 B.C., but not in early ages. There is 
no doubt a difference between the Casdi of 
the Aramaic part of Daniel, who were 

^ See 'Authority and Archaeology,' pp. 35, 127. 

' Herodotus (i. 181, 183) speaks of "the Chaldeans" as 
priests of Bel in the fifth century B.C., and Strabo (xvi. i. 6) 
calls them philosophers ; but the term does not appear to be 
used on monuments. Even in Daniel the Casdim appear as 
a nation, in three passages (i. 4 ; v. 30 ; ix. i). 
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diviners, and the Casdint who are noticed 
as early as the time of Abraham.^ But the 
Casdim.are — as far as at present known — 
never mentioned by Assyrians or Baby- 
lonians at all. The verb casadu is often 
used in their texts, and also occurs in the 
Amarna letters, meaning to "reach" and 
to "conquer." It is also equivalent to denu, 
"judge," in the syllabaries, and apparently 
means, in this instance, "to inquire," or 
"to conquer a difficulty." Thus the evi- 
dence favours the use of the word as em- 
ployed in Daniel, and there is nothing in 
monumental evidence to support the English 
rendering of Casdim as " Chaldeans." 

X. It is asserted that Belshazzar was never 
king of Babylon.^ 

In this instance also the monumental evi- 
dence has not been considered with suffi- 
cient care, and this is apparently due to 
not considering the actual words used in 
the texts. The last king of Babylon, who 

^ See Gen. xi. 31 ; Job i. 17 ; 2 Kings xxiv. 2, xxv. 4 ; 
Jer. xxxvii.-xxxix. ; Hab. i. 6; Dan. ii. 2. 
' Authority and Archaeology, p. 128. 
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was defeated by Cyrus was Nabonahid, son 
of Nabobalatsuikbi. It is not known what 
connection he had with the family of 
Nebuchadnezzar. He was not his immedi- 
ate successor, for Evil Merodach (Avil-Mar- 
duk), Nergal-sar-usur, and Labasi-Marduk 
intervened. He had a son named Bel-sar- 
usur, as mentioned in one of the votive 
texts and on other tablets, who was no 
doubt the Belshazzar of the Book of Daniel, 
who is spoken of as a son of Nebuchad- 
nezzar. But this may be only an idiomatic 
term, like that which makes any pious Jew 
a son of Abraham, and Christ Himself a 
son of David. Either by male descent or 
by marriages Nabonahid may have been of 
the old royal house, and the most famous 
of its kings is thus spoken of as Belshazzar's 
father.^ 
There is, however, a contract tablet in 

^ The opinion of Abydenus, quoted by Eusebius (Praep. 
Evang., ix. 41. 3), that Nabonahid was no relation to 
Nebuchadnezzar, has no particular value, as he appears to 
have lived in the second century a.d. Nabonahid calls him- 
self a successor of Nebuchadnezzar. The femily of the latter 
was very probably of Assyrian origin, and there is certainly 
no sound reason to suppose that he was a Chaldean, as Dr 
Driver asserts. 
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existence which mentions the tenth day of 
Maxchesvan as being in the reign of Nabo- 
nahid, and the 24th of the same month as 
in the reign of Cyrus ; and there is no doubt 
that, practically, Belshazzar never reigned 
in Babylonia. But when we consider the 
actual wording of the texts that describe 
the capture of Babylon, we may perhaps 
discover the true explanation of the dis- 
crepancy ; for there are four distinct terms, 
which have all been rendered *' Babylon " 
by translators, but which evidently are in- 
tended to make a distinction in the narra- 
tive. One of these is Bab-iliy which refers 
to the city ; another is Tintir, with a wider 
significance; a third is SuantM, apparently 
part of Babylonia ; and the fourth is E-CI, 
"the palace," or "prince's place," of 
Nabonahid. 

On the 14th of Tammuz, according to the 
"annalistic tablet," Sippara was taken by 
Cyrus, and Nabonahid, who was defeated, 
fled. Gobrias (Gubaru), of the land of 
Gutium (in Media), leading the forces of 
Cyrus, entered E-CI ("the royal district") 
without further fighting, and Nabonahid, in 
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consequence of some delay, was taken in 
E-CI.^ A fortnight later the Medic troops 
were guarding the gates near a temple at 
Babylon,^ which they did not attack; but 
Cyrus did not reach E-CI till the 3rd of 
Marchesvan, or three months later. He 
proclaimed peace to the Babylonians, and 
meantime Gobrias as his representative was 
appointing governors. On the nth of 
Marchesvan Gobrias made an assault, and 
slew a relative of the king. The text is 
indistinct, but this relative is held to have 
been a "son." He was mourned by the 
Babylonians from the 27th Adar till the 
3rd Nisan in the beginning of the next 
year. It is clear, therefore, that between 
the capture of Nabonahid at E-CI, and the 
final assault within Babylon, a period of 

^ According to the passage of Berosus quoted in Josephus 
{Contra Apion^ i. 20), Nabonahid was captured in Borsippa, 
the suburb south-west of Babylon, which is apparently E-CI. 
Nabonahid is then said to have been sent away to Carmania, ar ) *' ' ^ » 
east of Persia, when he gave himself up. Consequently the 
''king's son " alone remained to represent the ro3ral house, in 
Babylon, for the last three months till he was slain. 

' Perhaps a city g^te named after the Temple ; for we read 
of "streets of gjates" named after gods, in Babylon (Proceed- 
ings, Society Bib. Arch., December 1900, p. 361). 
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more than three months elapsed, during 
which Belshazzar was practically king in 
his beleaguered city, until the final assault 
took place. His father might be consid- 
ered to be still reigning on the loth of 
Marchesvan, as the assault occurred on the 
nth ; but he was a captive in the hands 
of Cyrus, and had failed to regain the city, 
where Belshazzar was actual ruler for three 
months or more. Gobrias had exercised 
authority in the name of Cyrus during this 
period, and even as late as the 24th of 
Marchesvan. He was responsible for the 
murder of the last representative of the 
native dynasty. The statements are con- 
cise, but there can be no real doubt that 
Nabonahid was a captive three months be- 
fore the night when Belshazzar king of the 
Casdim (or Babylonians) was slain.^ 

This account in the annalistic tablet, 
though very brief, agrees with Xenophon 
(C5n:op., vii. v. 15-31) in noticing a final 
night attack by Gobrias, and the latter with 

* Dan. V. 30. The ** third year of Belshazzar" (Dan. 
viii. i) may date from an era of joint reign with his father, 
or may be simply a clerical error for " third month." 
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Daniel in noticing a festival as then being 
celebrated. The story of diverting the river 
(also in Herodotus, i. 191) is not given in this 
brief tablet, but not, therefore, contradicted. 
The Medes, under Gobrias, when guarding 
the '* gates oiE-sagil,' may have been outside 
the city, and were evidently awaiting Cyrus. 
It is clear that Babylon was not taken with- 
out a struggle. Cyrus is called ''king of 
Persia " as in Daniel (x. i ; see vi. 28), and 
of Ansan — in Elam, or West Persia ; and 
Darius I. also speaks of an ancestor of 
Cyrus as his own ancestor, and consequently 
as a Persian. Sennacherib also connects the 
Persians with Elam, and with Ansan, which 
was in SI-NIM or Elam. 

There is a well-known difficulty, however, 
in the same connection, as to Darius the son 
of Ahasuerus, of the seed of the Medes,^ for 
no such king can have reigned between Na- 
bonahid and Cyrus ; and many attempts have 
been made to explain the notices of such a 
ruler in Daniel. This Darius, son of a certain 
Xerxes, was of the royal house of Media, and 
has nothing to do with Darius king of Persia 

^ Dan. vi 28, ix. i, xi. i. 
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in the following century. The most probable 
explanation appears to be that Gobrias is the 
person intended ; for, though he was perhaps 
not actually king, as the later Hebrew writer 
makes him to be, yet he exercised authority 
for a time; and he came from Gutium or 
Media. In the later Aramean alphabet, in 
which the Book of Daniel would have been 
written, the letters are easily confused ; and 
a scribe not familiar with the name of 
Gubaru or G-B-R-U-S might easily mistake 
it, if written with the usual indistinctness of 
this script, for the better known D-R-I-U-S, 
as will be seen if the two words are compared 
in Aramaic writing. This seems to be the 

kJ' ) >i7^ Gobrius. 
\^)}^*4 Darius. 

only alternative to the supposition that the 
history of Cyrus had been misunderstood; 
but be this as it may, there is no reason to 
doubt the short reign of Belshazzar, after his 
father had been seized during flight, at E-CI^ 

^ The cylinder inscription of Cyrus does not add mach to 
our knowledge (see * Records of the Past/ New Series, v. p. 
164). Cyrus is there called king of Ansan, Gutium, and 
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That a subordinate king of Babylon was 
set up, immediately after conquest, is shown 
by a contract tablet dated in the "first 
year of Cyrus king of lands, and of Cam- 
byses (his son) king of Babylon." To such 
a king the Book of Daniel seems to refer, 
when saying that Darius ** received the king- 
dom," and was " made king of the Casdim '* 
(v. 31, ix. i)/ Gobrias must have very soon 
ceased to rule, and Darius the Mede might 
represent Cambyses, were it not said that 
he was a Mede; for Cyrus and Cambyses 
were Persians. The former is called " king 
of Persia" in the annalist ic tablet, and 
traced back his family four generations to 
Achaemenes, who was also the ancestor of 

Media, of Babylonia ( Tintir), Sumir, and Akkad, king of mul- 
titudes, and great king of the four quarters. His gei\ealogy is 
given, agreeing with that of Darius I., and showing a Persian 
descent of four royal generations in Ansan. As he was a 
" king of kings," it is quite possible that Gobrias may have 
been called a ''king" in Babylonia. Cyrus says that he 
''spared Babylon," and subdued Babylonia (Suanna and 
Tintir) without fighting. It appears that after the battle 
of Opis (in Akkad, on the Tigris, 1 10 miles north of Baby- 
lon) there was no further resistance, except at Babylon itself. 
In both the cylinder and the annalistic tablet the term for the 
city itself is the old KA-DINGIRRA-CI ox KADIMMIR^ 
RA'MESf "gate of gods" — in Semitic speech, Bdb-ili, 

N 
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the Persian Darius L, according to his own 
statement, which there is no reason to doubt. 
This genealogy has been called in question 
without any reason (by Sir H. H. Howarth 
and others), simply because it conflicts with 
a very arbitrary explanation of the prophecy 
of the '* four kingdoms " in Daniel, and with 
a passage misunderstood in Ezra. 

These ten instances^ are the most im- 
portant charges brought against writers in 
the Old Testament, on the supposed evi- 
dence of monuments. They show how 
necessary it is to study carefully the actual 
statements of the documents cited, and 
how easily a misunderstanding may arise. 
Practically, when this investigation is fairly 
carried out, nothing is left except details, 
which are of little importance as compared 
with the substantial agreement of the various 
writers. Mistakes can be detected in the 
statements of the monumental texts, which 
are proved without reference to the Bible. 
In other cases the theories of the present 
time are responsible for creating discrep- 
ancies which have no actual existence, and 

1 Note XX. 
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the theories are disproved by later monu- 
mental discoveries. Ahab of Riblah was 
not Ahab of Israel ; nor is Benhadad a mis- 
take of the Hebrew author for Hadadezer. 
The Exodus occurred at the time stated 
in the Bible, not three hundred years later. 
Mesha of Moab was inexact in his chronology, 
and his monument is not an impartial or 
exhaustive account of his history. Senna- 
cherib was unwilling to admit the defeat 
that led to his hasty retreat to Nineveh; 
but he bears witness to the wealth and 
courage of Hezekiah. We only discover in 
the end an error of ten years in our present 
text of the Bible as to the date of this 
event ; a possibly loose statement in Daniel 
as to Gobrias, the general from Media (a 
descendant of the conquered Median king), 
who won and ruled Babylon for Cyrus ; and 
an idiomatic expression which connects 
Belshazzar with his possible ancestor Neb- 
uchadnezzar. For the proper study of 
ancient history it is important that the facts 
should be correctly ascertained ; and there is 
nothing in monumental information that can 
justify our doubting the good faith and the 
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intelligence of Hebrew chroniclers. The 
evidence is important in connection with the 
present subject ; while the considerations put 
forward in former chapters lead us to con- 
clude that the Old Testament scribes were 
most careful, and conscientious, in their 
treatment of older sources of knowledge. 
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CONCLUSION. 

The following results appear to be obtained 
from the inquiry thus undertaken : — 

1. In the time of Moses the literature of 
Western Asia was preserved on tablets of 
brick and stone, and in the cuneiform script. 

2. The Hebrews used such tablets down 
to about 600 B.C. ; and, like the Canaanites, 
appear to have used cuneiform writing. 

3. The alphabet did not come into use 
among them till about 1000 B.C., and was 
at first a commercial character. 

4. In Hezekiah's age both characters were 
known, and his scribes " copied out " the 
older documents of Solomon's age. 

5. The evidence of personal names, and 
of other words, supports this view, and 
serves to explain many discrepancies which 
thus become valuable evidence. 
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6. We have no right to make any arbit- 
rary change in Biblical texts not supported 
by actual documentary evidence, or to charge 
the writers with ignorance and carelessness, 
or to regard the text as being corrupt except 
in very minor details.^ 

7. The historic statements of the Bible 
are fully confirmed by the independent evi- 
dence due to exploration, and to monumental 
discoveries. The important question of to- 
day is not whether criticism of the Bible is 
desirable, but whether the current methods 
and results are sound. 

1 Note XXI. 
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Note I. — Amama is the name of a place — the 
ancient seat of the i8th dynasty — between Thebes and 
Memphis, where seals of Amenophis III. and others 
of this family were found, with the Asiatic correspond- 
ence. It is not an Arabic word, but probably a 
corruption of an old name. The site was first re- 
ported under the name Tell Amamay "the Amama 
mound," and it is not usual to add the Arabic article 
Ut) in such cases — witness names like Tell Keimi^n, 
&c., in Palestine. In Germany the form el Amarna 
has been adopted, and finally Tell el Amama is pro- 
posed, but both these seem to be improper. As for 
the spelling Tel -el -Amama it is quite impossible. 
The first word comes from the root Talal^ " to heap 
up," and there is no biliteral root TeL Probably 
some European ear has failed to detect the difference 
between Tell el and TelH^ which is the diminutive — 
**a small Tell'*; but this spelling (adopted^ for in- 
stance, in Hasting's 'Dictionary of the Bible') is 
philologically unsound. 

Note II. — lonia^ or Javan, is mentioned with other 

'^ regions of Asia Minor in Genesis (x. 4) ; and in other 

a\, passages (see 2^ch. ix. 13) is rendered Greece. Ionia 

was on the shores of the y£gean, east of Greece, and 

was in Asia, like the other places named with it. 

There is no mention of Ionia m the Amama tablets, 
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or elsewhere at an early period, but it was known to 
Sarjg^on about 710 B.c. The Aryan tribes of this 
region raided on Egypt in the fourteenth and thir- 
teenth centuries B.C., and there is no reason to 
suppose that the mention of Javan in Genesis is a 
mark of very late date. 

Note III. Calendars, — In reference to the later 
connection between Hebrews and Phoenicians, it is 
remarkable that we know very little about the Hebrew 
calendar before the Captivity. Only four names of 
months are noticed — namely, Abib, Zif, Ethanim, and 
Bui. Of these the two last are known to have been 
used by the Phoenicians. After the Captivity, when 
the Babylonian calendar was in use, these four months 
were called Nisan, lyar, Tisri, and Marchesvan. 
The early Hebrews had thus a calendar of their own ; 
and the name Abib in the Pentateuch is a mark of 
early date. The names of other Phoenician months 
are known, including Zabakh-Shemesh ('' sacrifice to 
the sun ")j which does not seem likely to have been 
used in Hebrew ; but we have no indication that any 
Babylonian names were used, before the Captivity, for 
the eight other months besides the four named. 

Note IV. Early weights, — The Babylonians and 
the Assyrians had a curious double system of weights, 
founded on manahs of 8000 and 16,000 grains im- 
perial respectively, the shekel and talent being 
also double — 60 shekels i manah, 60 manahs i 
talent. Gold was weighed by the light shekel of 
about 133*3 grains, as known from a "ten-shekel" 
weight so inscribe<^ and found at Nippur. As time 
went on there was a gradual degradation of the 
standard. The Hebrews had the same double 
system, and the manahs were of the same weight, 
but divided into shekels 50 to the manah. This is 
proved by the actual discovery of a light-weight 
quarter shekel at Samaria, of about the seventh 
century b.c, weighing nearly 40 grains, and marked 
RubA sh'li " quarter shekel,'' and RuMl Netsep, ** quar- 
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ter half,** in early Hebrew letters ; and of another 
example from the south of Palestine, marked as be- 
longing to the Netsep or light system, and giving the 
same result. 

That the Greeks, and early inhabitants of Lydia, 
and of the Troad, adopted this system is shown by 
the Greek word mna; by the statements of classical 
wiiters ; and by the recovery of actual weights and 
coins. As the standard adopted was not that of 
very early times, and as the Lydians were not origin- 
ally an Aryan people, but came early from Babylonia, 
it seems likely that the weights reached them through 
the Hittites, or from the early Babylonian traders in 
Cappadocia. The Lydian weights and coins repre- 
sent a manah of 7800 grains, and one double this 
weight ; but the earlier weights from Troy ^ belonging 
to the third city represent a third of a manah of about 
Sooo grains. The following weights are deduced from 
extant drachmae, and from the statements of Herod- 
otus (iii. 89), Pollux (ix. 76, 86), and Plutarch (Solon, 
15):*- 

Drachma. Mna. Talent, 

grains. grains. grains. 

iCgina . . 96 9600 48o,cxx> 

iCuboia . . 92 '6 6666 '6 400,000 

Attica . . 66*6 6666*6 400,000 

The bronze lion from the Troados, weighing nearly 
400,000 grains, bears an Aramaic inscription — " Veri- 
fied before the supervisors of silver " ; ' and this later 
talent, used in Egypt under the Ptolemies, is commen- 
surate with the Roman libra of 5000 grains, 80 of which 
went to the Egyptian talent. 1 1 belongs to the same 
system, being nve-sixths of the Babylonian talent, 
which was used at iEgina, where, however, it was 
divided into 50 mnas, and these into 100 drachmae. 
After the Captivity (according to MaimonidesX and 
before the time of the Hasmoneans, the Hebrew 

1 Schliemann's Ilios, 1880, p. 471. 

3 See Quarterley Statement, Palestine Exploration Fund, 
April 1903. 
» See Taylor's 'Alphabet,' i. p. 257. 
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shekel (of the heavy system) was increased to 384 
grains, or by one-fifth. The quarter shekel then cor- 
responded with the old drachma of iEgina — namely, 
96 grains. These facts show the Babylonian origin of 
weights used in Asia Minor and by the Greeks. 

Note V. The Libyan alphabet — ^A good deal has 
been written of late as to Libyan antiquities, under the 
supposition that the civilisation of Crete was connected 
with that of Libya, and so with Egypt. But this 
appears to be reversing the real facts. The whole 
subject is treated in the * Edinburgh Review ' (July 
1 901, pp. 28-48), where it is shown that the civiHsation 
of Mycenae and Crete was ultimately of Babylonian 
origin, reaching the West from the Hittites, and 
cognate tribes of Asia Minor. The Libyan alphabet 
has been proposed for comparison with the Cretan 
script, but the resemblance is not striking. This 
alphabet was the parent of one still extant among the 
Towareg tribes of Libya ; but it is not traced earlier 
than about the third century B.C., and occurs much 
later in connection with Greek and Roman letters. 
It was distinct from the Punic, which survived very 
late at Carthage ; but there are very striking points of 
connection between the Libyan and the early Arab 
character, known usually as South Semitic, and especi- 
ally with the Safa script of texts south of Damascus 
(about 100 A.D.); so that the Libyan seems not to 
have been the script of the early "white Libyans," 
who were known to the Egyptians in the fourteenth 
century B.C. — for at that time the alphabet had not 
yet come into use. These allies of the Asia Minor 
Aryans were probably early Greek settlers in Libya, 
whereas the peculiarities of the Libyan alphabet point 
to a much later age, and to the influence either of the 
Sabean traders, who were rich, and adventurous as 
sailors in Ptolemaic and Roman times, or perhaps to 
a connection with Syria in the third century B.C. The 
origin of the Cretan script, on the other hand, is 
traceable in the later Hittite characters ; and the 
Greeks of this island — like those of Cyprus — ^seem to 
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have used the Asia Minor syllabary before they 
adopted an alphabet 

In this connection it may be noted that the theory 
lately propounded, which would make the Sabeans 
reach Madagascar and Mashonaland at a very early 
period, is unsound. It is based on the false assump- 
tion that the Minaean texts found in Arabia are very 
early, whereas the forms of the letters, and the dis- 
tinction of certain additional sounds, prove them to 
be late (see Prof. A. H. Keane, 'International 
Review,' March 1902, p. 152). The Arabs did not 
reach Abyssinia till about the third century B.C., as 
shown by the Axum texts. They got to the mouth of 
the Zambesi in the second century a.d. The Mash- 
onaland ruins resemble late buildings in Arabia. No 
inscriptions occur at these African gold-mining towns, 
and the only indications of date are Roman coins. 

Note VI. Hebrew chronology, — A boundary stone 
from Babylonia, recently found (Nippur texts, No. 83), 
appears, in accord with the Babylonian chronicle, to 
define the interval between the accession of Gulkisar, 
the Kassite king of Babylon, and the death of 
Nebuchadrezzar I. of Babylon, as 636 years ; and it 
mentions as successor of the latter Belnadinakhi, who 
was the first king of Pase^ whereas Marduk-nadin- 
akhi was the successor, in Babylon, of Nebuchadrezzar 
I. according to the Babylonian chronicle. This 
seems to show, as before suspected, that the Pase 
kings were contemporary with others of the same 
family in Babylon ; and the Chaldean dynasties for 
120 years were so contemporary — the last king thus 
enumerated, and the last Babylonian, being super- 
seded by the Assyrian conquerors in loio B.C. It 
thence becomes fairly certain that Nebuchadrezzar I. 
acceded in 1 1 54 B.C. ; and as we have a complete 
chronological statement back to the reign of Sumuabi, 
the first Kassite king of Babylon, it results that the 
city was founded in 2250 B.C., which is within thirty 
years of the date determined by Sir H. Rawlinson 
from various statements by classical writers. 
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This chronology is the most secure basis that we 
possess for comparison with that of the Bible ; and, 
if we accept the statements of the Hebrew text of the 
Old Testament, we thus obtain the following catena of 
dates, which agree with the Assyrian and Babylonian, 
and to which Egyptian chronology is easily compared, 
if we accept the approximate dates of Dr Brugsch : — 

Event. 



Abraham in Palestine 
Jacob in Egypt 
Exodus . 
Conquest by Joshua 
Jephthah . 
Solomon accedes 
Jehu accedes . 
Fall of Samaria 
Fall of Jerusalem 



nterval. 


Approximate 
date. 


Yean. 


B.C. 


o 


ai6o 


3'S 


1945 


430 


1515 


40 


1475 


300 


"75 


175 


1000 


132 


868 


147 


721 


133 


588 



The only difficulty is in certain errors of detail in 
Judges and Kings, amounting to about twenty years 
m all, but not affecting this general result. 

As regards 'Ammurabi, king of Shinar, who ruled 
in Abraham?s time (as Sir H. Rawlinson believed), 
the record of his reign, in the recently discovered 
Kassite chronicle (see Proceedings, Biblical Archaeo- 
logical Society, January 1899), is unfortunately much 
damaged. There is, however, another chronicle of a 
reign, found at Nippur (No. 125), which — though the 
king's name is effaced — agrees with the remains of 
'Ammurabi's record so remarkably as to leave little 
practical doubt as to its being the same king who is in- 
tended, as will perhaps be admitted on comparing them. 

'Ammurabi's Rkign. 

Kassiie Chronicie* Nippur Toilet, 

X year of accession. i 



9 year [fort ?] 2 year the fort of Nippur . 

3 year the seat of Marduk . 3 year a temple at Ur the kin] 

4 year the enclosure Maalga 4 year he made a fort for NinUi 



5 year the doomer .... 5 year he built the house of the Moon 

god the doomer. 
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KttuUt ChromcU, Ni^fur TabUt. 

6 ytax the enclosure of the 6 jrear he made the temple KJmnmk^ 

sod 

7 year Isin 7 year he made the temple of [a god]. 

' 8 year . . . geut dilhat . . 8 year he built the temple of the for- 
eign god of KoMoiia. 

9 year the canal of 'Ammu- 9 year the king made the temple of 

rabi the lake god. 

xo year the (windows T] of the zo year he maae*the house of the Moon 

house god of Babylon. 

IX jrear . . . Kis .... zi year Lord Kiszianna proclaimed a 

vision of the Moon god. 

X3 year the seat of Zarpanit . xa year he made the seat of NinliL 

• • • 

X3 year of great 13 year Lord Kiszianna was [priest f] 

of the Moon god. 
X4 year the throne .... 14 year the king gave a daughter to 

Eriug, as queen of Mer'ash. 
15 year the image .... 15 year the talisman was restored. 
x6 year the throne .... x6 year a son at Ur repelled all [T]. 
17 year the image of . . . 17 year .the high priest of Ninib, and 
heaven and earth was Ninlil, he was. 

made 

x8 year the Moon god . . . x8 year he was ... of Enlil and 

Ninlil. 

X9 . . . elder brother . . xp . . . KauUla 

30 . . . x>» 90 year after 

ax . . . sippa ax year the king 

33 muroH 23 year he fought Entur [a place]^ 

33 03- year he fought Gnbla (GebalJL 

34 -34 year he again fought Gubla [Cebal]. 

35 35 year he fought Btrkhuzi [place]. 

36 36 year he besieged Eridu [i>laoe]. 

37 37 yv»x after he besieged Eridu, 

38 38 year the king gave a daughter to 

the prince KilAnsan [in Elam]. 

39 Xjutr T] a» .39 year he again fought Emur [place]. 

30 year the army oiElam . . 30 year he fought Emuru a third time. 
3z year the land Emu . . . 3X year after he fought Emuru a third 

time. 
33 year the army of ... . 33 year he fought Antan [in Elam]. 

33 year the canal of 'Ammu- 33 year after he fought Anson [in 

rabi Elam]. 

34 year the god 34 year he again restored the house of 

the Moon god the dooroer. 

35 year the fortress .... 35 year he built Bat Mada [a fort]. 

36 year 36 year after he built Bat Mada, 

37 year 37 year he built the mound of Dagon, 

the temple of Susa, 

38 year the great 38 year after he built the mound of 

Dagon, the temple of Suta^ 

39 39 year he fought Sasub [a place]. 

40 40 year 

4x 4x 

4a 4a 

43 . . . old town ... 43 



-/'- 
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There is no other early king of Babylon who had a 
reign of forty- three years, as 'Ammurabi had, or even 
of forty ; and there are some suggestive parallels be- 
tween the two chronicles. The few traces left of the 
king's name on the Nippur text might also, perhaps, 
have belonged to the name 'Ammurabi. We have 
the remarkable fact of an alliance with Elam followed 
by a war ; which applies to the history of 'Ammurabi. 
In the fourth year both chronicles refer to the building 
of a fort or enclosure ; in the fifth the subject seems 
to be the same, and in the sixth also. The throne or 
seat of a goddess is the subject of the twelfth year in 
both ; and the thirty-second year, in both cases, prob- 
ably refers to the Elamite war, while the thirty-fourth 
year was marked by a religious event, and the thirty- 
fifth by the building of a fortress. It seems hardly 
possible that the seven coincidences should be acci- 
dental ; and but for the ruined state of the text in the 
Kassite chronicle, they might be found to be yet more 
numerous. 

If this be admitted, the Nippur text furnishes a 
valuable addition to the history of 'Ammurabi. The 
attack of Amraphel and his allies on Palestine (Gen. 
^v. i) evidently was made before the quarrel with 
Elam, when *Ammurabi became independent ; for 
Arioch of Ellasar (brother of Chedorlaomer and known 
monumentally as a contemporary of 'Ammurabi) here 
appears with the other allies — Chedorlaomer being 
apparently the suzerain. From the Kassite chronicle 
it seems that the quarrel with Elam began about the 
thirtieth year of 'Ammurabi (or 2109 B.C.) at earliest, 
but it is not certain that the event of this year may not 
have been a combined campaign with the troops of 
Elam. In the Nippur text the Elamite war occurs in 
the thirty-second year. In this text we have indica- 
tions that an expedition to Kazalla, west of the 
Euphrates, occurred in the nineteenth year ; and the 
city Gubla^ mentioned in the twenty-third and twenty- 
fourth years, may be Gebal in Phoenicia, since the 
name of the latter is spelt Gubla in the Amama letters. 
We have no certainty as to where Emur may have 
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been, though, as it was attacked after Gebal, it may 
have been in Syria (the name bears a remarkable 
resemblance to that of 'Amorah — or Gomorrah, as it 
is spelt in the English version of Genesis xiv. 2) ; but 
it seems clear that 'Ammurabi's expeditions west of 
Euphrates must have begun about 2120 B.C., and were 
carried out before the great quarrel with Elam. Thus 
the representation of his position as secondary to that 
of the Elamite suzerain (with whose house he was 
allied by marriage perhaps) is correct in Genesis. It 
is interesting also to npte that another daughter was 
married to Eriug, apparently a Hittite prince, having 
his capital at Mer'ash in the extreme north of Syria. 

Note VII. Spread of the Akkadian language. — The 
late Dr Isaac Taylor published two remarkable works 
on the Etruscans (* Etruscan Researches,' 1874; 
'Etruscan Language,' 1876), and showed that the 
Etruscan numerals, which are non-Aryan, were com- 
parable with those of the Turanian languages. The 
Etruscan, like the Akkadian, is agglutinative; and 
many known Etruscan words are closely similar to, or 
identical with, the Akkadian, This scholar pointed 
out that the Etruscan title Tarkon occurring on the 
texts (and probably represented by the classic name 
Tarquin) is found in Turkish, as meaning a tribal 
chief. It is also a frequent element in the names 
of Hittite chiefs. The Etruscans came from Lydia, 
according to Herodotus (i. 94), and in type, art, lan- 
guage, and religion appear to have been connected 
with the early Mongolic population of Asia Minor. 
Even in Basque there are words for " dog," " copper," 
&c., which appear to be Akkadian. The Basque is 
not like the Etruscan, however, in its numerals, but 
nearer to the Finnic branch of the Turanian family. 
Though this language is full of loan words, Celtic, 
French, Latin, Spanish, and Italian, especially for 
culture terms, there is no doubt that it represents the 
last remains of the early Finnic population of Western 
Europe, ultimately connected with the Mongol family 
in Western Asia. The Finnic and Ugric languages 
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(as studied by Donner) are distinct indeed from the 
Turkish, which is nearest to the Akkadian ; but there 
is an easily traceable connection in vocabulary be- 
tween these two branches, and the grammatical struc- 
ture of all these tongues is the same. The widespread 
influence of Akkadian civilisation in early historic 
times is traceable in the so-called ** Cyclopean mas- 
onry," common to Syria, Troy, Mycenae, Asia Minor, 
and Etruria, and in the pottery of these regions, and 
the general features of art common to Etruscans 
and Hittites, as well as in physical type, dress, and 
customs. 

Note VIII. Foreign language in the Bible, — In 
Deuteronomy (xxviii. 49) we find notice of a distant 
nation that might attack Israel — "A nation whose 
tongue thou shalt not understand," and " of a fierce 
countenance" (verse 50). This might refer to the 
Aryan half-savage tribes, which descended on Egypt 
through Palestine; or to the Kassites who attacked 
the Hebrews after the death of Joshua; for both 
classes of invaders spoke languages which could not 
be understood by Semitic races. In the sixth century 
B.C. we read of another nation from the extreme north 
(Jer. vi. 23), who rode on horses, and whose "voice 
roareth like the sea." The allusion in this instance 
may be to the Scythians, who had already ravaged 
Western Asia, and aided in the destruction of Assyrian 
power ; or else to the Medes, whose speech was also 
Aryan. In Jeremiah's age the Mongol population was 
no longer formidable. 

Note IX. Hebrew grammar. — There are points in 
Hebrew grammar which are illustrated by comparison 
with Assyrian. Thus the relative she^ instead of asher 
(which), can hardly be considered a mack of late date, 
since it is the Assyrian sa^ used by the Canaanites in 
1 500 B.C. The " mimmation " or addition of a final 
m to nouns, when not a radical in the word, which 
occurs also in early Sabean as well as in Hebrew, is 
the remains of the old sufiixed demonstrative ma^ 
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common in Assyrian. The "nunnation" in like 
manner comes from the suffixed demonstrative — 
annu. We might even suspect that Hebrew once had 
an aorist tense like Assyrian, though not recognised 
when the points were added — namely, a shortened 
form of the present, such as ascun, " I placed " ; asacin. 
" I place.'' 

Note X. — Anoki^ occurring once in a letter from 
Jerusalem in the Amama correspondence, has been 
rendered " I," and compared with Hebrew. But the 
translation is very doubtful, and the pronoun anaku^ 
" I," recurs constantly throughout this correspondence, 
and is identical with the Assyrian form of this pro- 
noun; while all other pronouns are equally of the 
same class, as is the vocabulary generally. 

Note XI. The Libyans. — Champollion observed 
that the Berber languages of Libya were connected 
with the Coptic, and so with ancient Egyptian ; and 
this applies even to the Guancho language of the 
Canary Islands. Libyan customs also, as described 
by Herodotus, indicate an Egyptian connection ; and 
the art of Libya was evidently taken from Egypt 
The rude remains which are attributed to a "new 
race" in Egypt are very probably Libyan; but it 
is possible that these might be contemporary with 
much more finished work in liie Egyptian cities. 
Libyan |^ods also had Egyptian names, and the 
original identity of the two nations is probable. But 
this does not explain who the "white Libyans" of the 
fourteenth century B.c really were ; and it seems 
certain that classical accounts of early migration from 
Greece, and from Crete to Libya, best explain the 
presence of these non-African settlers. The ideas 
that Libyan speech is comparable to Basque, and 
that Libyan influence may be traced in Celtic speech 
in Wales, will not commend themselves to any who 
have studied Berber and Basque lexicons, or who 
know the peculiarities of Libyan grammar, which are 
only elsewhere found in Egyptian. As regards the 

O 
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relations of various languages, see the attached plate. 
The blue eyes of the Kabyles and of other Berbers 
may indicate either Greek or Vandal blood. The 
population of Libya became mingled, including Phce- 
nician, Vandal, and Arab elements. 

Note XII. Adonizedek, — This was the name of 
the king of Jerusalem killed by Joshua at Makkedah, 
while Melchisedek, king of Salem, was regarded by 
the Jews as having also been a ruler of Jerusalem in 
the time of Abraham. The element sedek (just) as 
thus repeated mi^ht be a dynastic characteristic It 
is evidently possible that ^Abd-sadek^ if this be the 
real name of the king of Jerusalem in the Amama 
correspondence, may have been the son of Adoni- 
zedek, since one of his letters was written after the 
battle of Ajalon to which he refers ; and his well- 
known statement, '* I have no father," may refer to 
the recent slaughter of Adonizedek by Joshua. 

Note XIII. Thenew HUtUe text from Babylon,— 
The element Tarkhun or Tarkhu^ in Hittite personal 
names, is by itself sufficient to make it probable that 
this race was Mongolic. It is not an Aryan word, 
but is the Turkish Tarkhan and the Mongol Dar^o^ 
"tribal chief," and the Etruscan Tarkon, It is im- 
possible to suppose that a language so clearly agglut- 
inative could be Aryan, and not a single Hittite 
word is found in either Armenian, or Georgian, or 
Vannic. But the evidence of the new inscription 
from Babylon is important, as serving yet more 
closely to connect the Hittites with the Kassites and 
Akkadians. The new text is written by means of 
about sixty emblems, of which only one seems to 
be previously unknown. Eighteen words of common 
occurrence on other Hittite texts recur in that of 
Babylon, with three combinations which are new. 
The figure of the thunder god is similar to one already 
known in Syria at Samalla. It is distinctively Hittite, 
with a homed head-dress, — as on Akkadian and 
Hittite seals, — a short jerkin, shoes with curled up 
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points, and a long pigtail. The face is bearded as 
at Ibreez. The following is a tentative rendering of 
the text in seven {lines at the back, written in rudely 
incised characters : — 

*' Causing supplications to be uttered, and making 
known those of the city, and having been established 
in power strongly, with the dominion of the [Kassites ?] 
and prospered together with this land ; and my [god ?J 
having granted me to become master, for valour, for 
piety, and for goodness ; also aiding his servant here 
established : I also having adored the deity together 
with this people ; by his aid and [care ?] of me and of 
the people and by his hel{>, and [consideration ?] of 
me and of the people, he has caused this possession 
to be acquired. He has made the region to acknow- 
ledge this dominion ; and he is therein invoked — my 
[God ?] and his power, constant, and [far-reaching ?J, 
and strong, and beloved. Having been conquered 
mightily by his aid, and [added to the kingdom ?] : 
by his aid and by [terrible ?] slaughter [added to the 
kingdom ?] : he is acknowledged Lord thereof, and . . . 
and deity of the prince. And king Sabu has made 
and set this up, and to create fear and . . . , he, 
speaking to this dominion, and to the [Kassite ?] land, 
to both great and small, has proclaimed the fear and 
glory of the God." If the personal name is correctly 
read, this text was erected by Zabu, the third king of 
Babylon, a Kassite who reigned from 2201 to 2187 

B.C. 

In addition to some forty or more Hittite seals and 
cylinders now known, there appear to be several 
which may bear Hittite signs side by side with cunei- 
form emblems. One of these in the Ashmolean 
Museum has been already recognised ; but there is 
another in the British Museum, representing Istar on 
a dragon, addressing a man who stands between two 
standards (see the * Oxford Helps to the Study of the 
Bible,' 1896, plate civ.) The cimeiform text appears 
to read Duppi arad Istar sa satrusu Turkha^ * seal 
of a servant of Istar who signs himself Turkha " ; and 
close to the figure are two Hittite emblems TUR- 
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KHA. This proper name is similar to the Biblical 
Terah (Gen. xi. 24). The finest Hittite seal cylinder 
yet found (see Proceedings, Bib. Arch. Soc, June 
1899, p. 225) appears to read Sippinap Kurukhu 
Saraun-ne^ "Sippinap prince of Saravena." This 
site, now Terzili-Hammdm in Cappadocia, is famous 
for its hot springs. The design on the seal represents 
a man standing at a shrine, by a stream flowing from 
rocks and bushes. 

Note XIV. Hittite characters, — ^The discovery of 
a fine Hittite tablet by M. Chantre in Cappadocia 
(plate xxii. No. 4. 'Mission en Cappadoce') further 
confirms the character and meaning of Hittite, as a 
Mongolic language like the Akkadian. This tablet 
comes from Kara EyClk, and is written by means of 
56 signs, the greater part of which are closely similar 
to those used in Cypriote texts, so that their sounds 
are well known. The following (see * Times,' 24th 
October 1899) is a tentative reading of the text, which 
includes 39 lines of writing, 19 on the front and 20 on 
the back of the tablet : — 

"King Tarkotimme has taken fort Tumlu [now 
Tumlo^ north-east of Tarsus] : he fought three days ; 
the proclamation that he offered, being twice repeated, 
was not i-eceived thereby. Next day he ordered the 
army, which cut in pieces the people victoriously 
before the city, to slaughter. Zaevan, lord of the 

Elace, who opposed the king, he seized. The army 
astily marching a long distance, the king smote the 
city Kareman [now Karaman north-west of Tarsus] : 
as he passed through the province of [Zar ? : perhaps 
the present Skar^ where was the temple of Comana, 
*'the place of the goddess Ma"] he conquered the 
province of Si . . . [perhaps Sis^ lying on the route 
followed], which resisted. The vanquished lord of 
the city, its prince Tarkoman, made submission. The 
fortress being destroyed, the king caused it to be laid 
in [ruins ?] : the whole of the people of the place in 
the fortress Serevene [or Saravena^ now Terzili- 
Hammim] he smote. The prince thereof, Eretes, 
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ruling those therein, he caused to be set in a state of 
bondage, as before a master, making him subject as a 
man his servant. The king took him [from his 
throne ?] in the land of Erima. All the people whom 
he had taken — every [tribe ?] — being collected, this 
chief whom he subjected to judgment — the lord 
of the fortress itself — he destroyed. Whosoever 
was evilly disposed, being seized, was subjected 
to slavery, as a rebel slave held in servitude, because 
he had rebelliously fought. All whom he caught 
serving his enemy as a servant, he so treated ; he 
removed the warrior people to serve in a land far 
distant. He conquered every fortress that a van- 
quished city possessed. An order was sent to all 
rebels who had rebelled, so that as each fought, as he 
was seized, each fort being vanquished, he caused a 
monument to be made about it : he made the enemy 
set up a tablet concerning all such things. He had it 
put m the fortress where each had held sway : he 
caused the monument that he had ordered, to be set 
up, that all the people should have a record, in sight 
of the [tribe ?], as to all that he had done, [and] every 
one that he had vanquished ; so telling the [Kati ?] 
race, smitten by force, that he alone was king." 

This rendering receives a remarkable confirmation, 
through the existence of a bas-relief at Caesarea (the 
older Mazaca, or "Shrine of Ma," in Cappadocia), 
which represents a king seated on a throne, with a 
captive led before him, and with a cuneiform text in 
the Babylonian language, and in characters as old as 
1 500 to 2000 B.C., which reads : Mukk AN Targun- 
timme sa mat Guza\na] mekhi sa ante matt nteJama 
uru[a] sarruiu izzau Aries sar mat Erime — " Before 
the divine Targuntimme of the land of Goza[n], who 
has smitten the native tribes, all those of the royal 
city have brought forth Artes, king of the land of 
Erime." These three names are the same as the 
Tarkotimme, Eretes, and Erima of the Hittite tablet ; 
and a bilingual check is thus provided. In addition 
to this text thirteen tablets in cuneiform were found 
by M. Chantre at Pterium, written in the Hittite 
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language (as mentioned before), and dating probably 
from either the twelfth or the ninth century B.C. 

The Hittites appear to have had, in some cases, the 
same names for gods as those used by the Kassites — 
such as Iskhara for I star ; and a study of their monu- 
ments gives us several others. Their chief gods 
were ; — 

the Lord. 

Earth. 

the Kassite Urus, shiner. 

the Kassite Sumu, probably "stream." 

the Kassite Iskhara, light-maker. 

The lord of justice \ue., Ea, the ocean 

god), 
the lion-headed god, " the burning one." 

The first two are the chief gods of the great sculpture 
near Pterium. The third god has there the sign Uru 
(or Ar\ representing the sun. The pair of deities, on 
the double-headed eagle, may be the " heavenly twins," 
so often noticed together in Babylonia (Tammuz and 
Istar) : this eagle is their sign. Sumu is mentioned 
in Hittite texts at Eyftk, and at Fraktin ; and Iskhara 
on a bilingual seal. The corresponding Akkadian 
gods were Atiy Guluy Ud^ Im^ Istar, Ea, and Enlilj 
but they had many other names and titles as well. 

The Hittite character was the basis of the scripts, 
not only in Cyprus but at Troy, Mycenae, and in 
Crete, probably used by Greeks. The attached plate 
shows the comparison of the later Hittite and Cypriote 
emblems of known sound, in 27 cases, with Cretan 
emblems ; and in some instances these signs are the 
same found on the foreign pottery of the fifteenth 
century B.C. in Egypt, and also on the Lachish pottery 
of the same date. In Troy very few remains of early 
writing have been recovered, but the connection of 
the signs used with those of the Cypriote character — 
proposed by Dr Sayce — has been generally admitted. 
In the third city a vase of yellow pottery bears a text 
which, if read from the left, may by aid of the Cypriote 
be rendered, To-u Ba-si-le-u-si I-li-aUy " Belonging to 
the king of Ilium"; the language being Greek. In 
the fourth city, which Dr Schliemann dates later than 
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I200 B.C., another inscribed vase was found, which 
may also be read in Greek from the left : Ton Pa-n-a- 
ien-a-t'On a-t-lo-von^ " The Panathenaic prize." This 
reminds us of the Burgon vase ; one of the oldest of 
Greek alphabetic texts being thereon read, Ton Athe- 
nedn Athlon emi^ " I am the Athenian prize " ; and 
this is supposed to refer to the ancient Panathenaic 
festival said to have been founded by Theseus. The 
texts in Crete, written in characters of a similar ap- 
pearance — as lately discovered by Mr A. J. Evans — 
will probably also in the end be found to be written 
in Greek, but in the same character borrowed by the 
Cypriote Greeks from the Hittites, and retaining the 
sounds of the Hittite lan^age. The genealogy of 
all classes of alphabets is given in the attached plate. 

Note XV. Personal names, — If the names in Gen. 
iv., v., xi., had been written in the later cuneiform, 
and were personal names, they would be marked by 
the sign used to distinguish such names. But in the 
older Babylonian texts, about 2000 B.C., this sign was 
not used, and the Hebrew names given, with dates, 
as personal might on the original tablets have been 
only short notes of tribal history. 

Note XVI. Ebal and Gertzim, — There is some- 
thing to be said in favour of the Samaritan reading 
Gerizim, instead of Ebal, in Deut. xxvii. 4. It is 
certain that the blessings were to be uttered on Gerizim 
and the curses on Ebal (verses 12, 13), and it would 
seem more likely that the altar should be on the 
Mount of Blessings. But if the later Jews made this 
alteration tbev must also have altered another passage 
(Josh. viii. 30), and it is remarkable that there is some 
doubt as to this passage ; for, in the Greek version, 
Josh. viii. 30-35 follows Josh. ix. 2. The sanctuary 
at Shechem (Josh. xxiv. 26), by an oak-tree, is tradi- 
tionally believed by Samaritans to have been at the 
foot of Gerizim ; and Jerome (in the * Onomasticon ') 
connects it with Balanus — apparently the modem 
Baldta, a word connected with BalM^ oak. The 
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Samaritan Chronicle calls this site Elon Tabah^ " good 
tree," and in Arabic Skejr el Kheir " tree of grace." 
It seems to have been Jacob's oak (Gen. xxxv. 4), and 
the " Enchanter's oak " (Judges ix. y]\ otherwise "oak 
of the pillar" (Judges ix. 6), now shown at the little 
mosque El ^AmM{^^ the pillar ") at the foot of Gerizim. 
The Samaritans believed that Joshua erected the taber- 
nacle on the summit of Gerizim, on the site of the 
holy rock, where their later temple stood. 

Note XVI 1. Sargtna.-- The later Babylonians 
called this early monarch " the founder ; the world 
king; the creator of law and wealth." He built the 
city of Agade (Accad, Gen. x. loX conquered Elam, 
and reached the shores of the Mediterranean. A 
famous legend represented him as bom of an unknown 
father, set in an ark on the Euphrates by his mother, 
and saved by a " water-man," while his father's brother 
usurped his rights on the throne. But no monuments 
have as yet been generally recognised as those of 
Sargina. 

There are, however, texts which may be his, found 
at Nippur (Calneh of Gen. x. 10, according to the 
rabbis), which are of great interest. One of these 
(Nippur, No. 87) is in Akkadian ; and the characters 
are more archaic than any that are known, on other 
monuments, in the early "linear" script whence the 
cuneiform developed. Dr Hilprecht reads the name 
of the king Lugcd Zag-gi-siy the first sign, Lugal or 
Ungal ("great man" or "great Lord") being that 
rendered sarruy " king," in Semitic speech. The second 
sign read Zag is not at all like the recognised early 
forms of that emblem, but closely approaches the old- 
est form of the emblem, Sar (see the tables.of Amiaud 
and Mechineau, Nos. loi, 125); and, though the last 
sign is divided by this specialist, it is regarded by 
Amiaud (No. 267) as only an old form of the sign 
giy which had the sounds kanu and cunu as well. 
It represents a reed in water, and may perhaps be 
rendered gin or gina. Hence it appears more prob- 
able that this name should be read "king Sargin," 
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or "king Sargina.'' The text itself is interesting, 
and appears to refer to Sargina's conquests. It was 
written on a votive vase of white calcite stalagmite, 
and the translation appears to be as follows : — 

"To the God Enlil, the king of all lands, king 
Sargina, king of Erech, the world-king, the Prince of 
God, the mighty man, the obedient son of the god Ea 
[or otherwise " the mighty man of the god Ea, the son 
of Cush^'l the ruler of Izban, the mighty man of the 
god Ea : [in testimony, for preservation alive ?], the 
great ruler [or priest] of the divine King of all lands, 
listening obediently to the God Enlil, declaring the 
glory of the god Enki, servant of the Sun god, prince 
of the Moon god, son begotten of Tammuz and Istar ; 
the god Ea having caused him to return alive, being a 
devoted officer of the Lady of the Mountain -top, 
having become sole chief of Erech, invoking Nina, the 
far-famed lady of Erech ; through the mighty aid of 
his God, in the day that the God Enlil made to king 
Sar^na the grant of royalty on earth, allotted to him 
in sijp^ht of the world, the hosts of the lands being 
obedient from east to west, he has added every land 
by making conquest From the Upper Sea [a-ad-da 
lat'ta-ta\t Tigris, Euphrates, down to the Sea of Elam 

fa-ab'ba si-mm'iu]^ the multitudes being allotted to 
lim ; being prospered from east to west by the God 
Enlil, who causes him to possess fame ; having paci- 
fied all lands ; henceforth at rest ; Patesi [prince or 
priest] of the royal city Akkad ; powerful ruler of the 
city of Erech, he has obtained a throne not to be 
removed ; being chief ruler of Erech, he wields hence- 
forth the power of them of Ur. He has made glad 
Larsa, the high place of the Sun. Henceforth he 
wields mighty power in Isban, city of the high place 
of the goddess Nina. He has made the high place of 
Erech a shrine of [Ea ?] ; its people being henceforth 
brought back, he restores it [as] a shrine of Nergal, a 
holy region. King Sargina, kmg of Erech, having 
overthrown the world ; his land being far [extended] 
by the decree of God ; has erected a temple this day 
for the God Enlil, King of all lands, to worship Enlil, 
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King of all lands, all his life long. May He see ful- 
filled hereafter that the land be at peace ; may it 
henceforth rest ; may He make it content with its 
government ; may He decree wide dominion ; may 
this be the lot of the [people ?] of his God. Let the 
world's eye henceforth behold the favoured place — 
prosperity enduring for many years. That by fulfil- 
ment of his good fortune henceforth the city may be 
strongly ruled, he has offered this, in fulfilment, to the 
God Enlil, King of this high place." 

On an ancient door-socket of this same temple there 
is a very rude and ancient inscription in Akkadian, 
and a much better carved text, m characters more 
nearly cuneiform, and in Semitic language. The 
socket has thus been reinscribed at a later date (No. i, 
Nippur). The older text Prof. Hilprecht reads, An- 
en-lil Luf^al ki-gub-ni'du-du a mu na rUy and supposes 
the name of the king to be Lugal Kigubnidudu. It 
may, however, have had other sounds, Ungal sar-^n 
ni-ul'Ul, "the illustrious king Sargin." The Semitic 
text is more easily read, being much clearer, and runs 
thus : Ilu belu saru rabba Sargani sar ali [or urti\ 
danu sar Agade subani ekala. Bit beli-innu Nipuri 
sa-abnu. Mala usazakuniy ilu Belu H ilu Samsi H 
Istaru isdu-su lizukhu ^ zira-su lilguiu; which 
appears to mean : " The divine Lord, the great King 
Sargani, the illustrious king, the just, the king of 
Agade, built the temple : he caused the house of this 
Baal of Nippur to be built. Whoever shall injure me, 
let Baal and Shamash and I star destroy his founda- 
tion and enslave his seed." 

The Akkadian text may be read, "O God Enlil, 
king Sargin the illustrious makes this gift." 

The character of the Semitic texts, according to Dr 
Oppert, would not be older than about 2000 B.C., and 
they were written at a time when Sargani had been 
deified. The true explanation appears to be that a 
later builder, finding on this door-socket a text of 
Sargina, wrote on it a curse against any who should 
disturb this foundation-stone. That Sargina, or Sar- 
gani, was deified by the later Semitic inhabitants of 
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Chaldea is well known, from a seal found in Cyprus, 
dating about 2000 B.C. or later, on which ^* the writer 
Abilsar " calls himself a worshipper of " The divine 
Sargani, the illustrious king." At Nippur also the 
brick stamps used by later Semitic builders (and 
showing later script) bear the words, "Sargani, the 
illustrious king, caused the house of Baal to be built " ; 
and on another Semitic text — also not in early char- 
acters — we read " The divine Sargani, the illustrious 
king, a son of Baal, the just, the king of Agade, and 
of the children of Baal, built this temple and caused 
the house of the god Baal of Nippur to be erected. 
Whoso shall injure me, let both Baal and Shamash 
destroy his foundation and enslave his seed." This 
text (No. 2\ on another door -socket without an 
Akkadian inscription, is practically the same as be- 
fore. The position of the texts in the ruins agrees 
with this view of their origin ; for, though the original 
foundations go down to a great depth, the Semitic 
texts containing the names of the " divine Sargani," 
and of the "divme Naramsin" (No. 4, Nippur), were 
not found in the expected position, but, as Prof. Hil- 
precht states in his Nippur Memoir (Part ii. p. 28), 
were, in " nearly all " the cases, of some five hundred 
fragments, out of place. The explanation seems to 
be easy : for, though the Sargani of the Semitic in- 
scriptions was probably Sargina, yet it is only his 
Akkadian texts that are original, and the later Semitic 
writers speak of him as a god. 

It will be seen, therefore, that there is no reason 
to suppose these Akkadian texts to be older than 
Sargina; and that, though they are probably the 
oldest yet known, they give no indication of date, 
and do not even mention the " Sea of Sunset" {A -ad- 
da Mar-tu-ge)y which was the Akkadian name for the 
Mediterranean. 

Note XVIII. Susa, — ^The oldest known monument 
at Susa ("Shushan the Palace") is said to be that 
found by the French expedition of 1898-99. See J. 
de Morgan, ' Fouilles a Suse,' vol i. p. 142, Plate ix. 
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But there is unfortunately some doubt whether it is 
in situ^ or is to be added to the number of monu- 
ments stolen from Babylonia by the Elamites in various 
ages, as recorded by the Assyrians. A case of such 
robbery was already known through the Nippur dis- 
coveries, and M. de Morgan has added many other 
notable examples. 

The monument in question contains, on four sides of 
a small pyramid, 76 lines of writing, or about 7600 em- 
blems. It has been attributed to a king MaanistusUy 
but it is not even certain that this word is a proper 
name. It is possible that the formula should be read, 
" The king of Amarda requesting, we the suzerain have 
erected." The personal name would thus disappear. 
The characters used are somewhat like those of uudea 
at Zirgul ^ (2800 B.C. at earliest) ; but they may be 
considerably later. The language is Semitic. The 
text includes the name AN-ZAMAMA- TUR-MUMU 
— or in Semitic speech Adar-baladan^ who was not 
impossibly one of the family of the later kings of the 
"sea-coast," between 1128 and loio B.C. In that 
family we find the name Rimmon-Baladan, and even 
later, in 700 B.C., we have the Chaldean Merodach- 
Baladan. This group of names, meaning that a god 
"had given a son," is not common in early times, 
though there was a Merodach-Baladan of Babylon also, 
in 1 1 76 B.C. The numerous personal names (prob- 
ably including that of an Ishmael) refer to various 
great personages— /^i/^jif or princes, and relatives of 
royalty; and the regions noticed include the Euphrates, 
Chaldea, Agade, Martu ("the west,") and others, suggest- 
ing the age in which rulers of Chaldea were suzerains 
even in Elam. It may be in such an age that the monu- 
ment was erected, by a Chaldean ruler, in Shushan. 

The material of the monument , is diorite, like that 
at Tell Loh which Gudea brought from Magan (" the 
ship enclosure " or " port.") M. de Morgan proposes 

1 Zirgul is often incorrectly written Shirpurla» The second 
sign as the sounds fur and guL Followed by la it should be 
read gul^ and there is a village close by the site of Tell Loh still 
called Zirghul. 
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to place this site in the mountains near Mer'ash, in 
north Syria, where, he tells us, diorite is found, it be- 
ing considered difficult to imagine that Sinai is meant, 
as, in that case, Gudea's ships would have had to cir- 
cumnavigate Arabia. Magan was a place where ships 
were built. It is never noticed in connection with the 
various attacks, of the Assyrians, &c., on north Syria, 
but invariably in connection with Egypt and Melukh- 
kha — which were evidently near. Esarhaddon speaks 
of Magan and Melukhkha, ** called in the speech of 
the men of Gush and of Eg^t." Melukhkha, again, 
is noticed by Sennacherib as a desert to which Yaman 
fled from Ashdod, and we know that he fled to Egypt. 
We may therefore still suppose that the diorite, 
brought in ships, came from Sinai, since it is in- 
distinguishable from Sinaitic granite. 

The text at Susa belongs to a class represented also 
at Zirgul (Tell Loh), which presents difficulties. It 
may refer to donations to the temple, rather than to 
acquisitions by the king. It represents that stage 
in the adoption of the Akkadian system of writing by 
the Semitic race, when the signs are not used simply 
as syllabic, but remain as " ideograms," representing 
Akkadian words ; syllables being mainly used for 
parts of speech peculiarly Semitic. This system re- 
mained long in use in Babylonia, though the Assyrians 
and Ganaanites had begun to use syllables only (to 
a great extent) as early as 1500 b.c 

The native race, represented by the Elamite texts 
of Susa, and Malamir, was non- Semitic, and their 
language was akin to Akkadian. The Semitic rulers 
appear as conquerors, from the north or from the 
west. The patesis^ or local rulers under a suzerain, of 
whom various texts are found, bear Semitic names ; 
but their date may be much later than has been sup- 
posed. Among the spoils found in the temple are 
many Babylonian boundary stones (of about the twelfth 
century B.C.), together with a most remarkable bas- 
relief recording the victories of a Semitic conqueror 
(supposed to be Naram-Sin) over the people of Lulube. 
A later Elamite text appears to have been added. 
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This, unfortunately, does not help us tb fix Naram-Sin's 
date, as the Elamite king's date is unknown, and the 
Elamite characters are very late. 

The discovery of stolen Kuduru monuments at 
Susa is valuable as defining the Kassite names, and 
emblems, of eight of the twelve great gods ; which 
emblems are the originals of our zodiacal signs in 
many cases. The signs are not always the same, nor 
are they given always in the same order. The twelve 
gods included those of heaven, ocean, and hell, with 
the seven planets, and the goddess of earth, and 
god of sky, air, and storm. The earth goddess was 
also goddess of the " plough/' and one of her emblems 
was a plough. A long serpent, occurring with these, 
represents the year. They may be enumerated as 
follows. The planetary deities were originally, how- 
ever, less specialised, and had other meanings : — 

1. Heaven, Akkadian, AN, DINGIR, TARKHU ; Semitic, 

AnUt Ilu. Emblems, the tiara, or double 
tiara and the temple with a crocodile. 

2. Ocean. Akkadian, EA, DARA, TARTAKHAN, DA- 

GAN ; Semitic, Ea^ Dagon^ and Turakku-absUt 
'* sea-lord." Emblems, the sea-goat and the 
ram's head. 

3. Hell. Akkadian, ENGE, IRGAL, NU-GA; Semitic, 

Bel, Emblem, a lion-headed snake. 

4. Moon, Akkadian, AKU, AA ; Semitic, Sin. Emblem, 

the crescent. 

5. Sun. Akkadian, UD, TAM, DUMZI, UR; Semitic 

Samas. Emblem, the eagle, or winged disk. 

6. Venus. Akkadian. ISTAR, ISKHARA, NIN-KHAR- 

SAK, NIN-KARRA, NANA ; Semitic, Ask- 
toreth : coupled with Tammuz (the twins — night 
and day). Emblem, the star, or the star and 
sun for the twins. 

7. Mercury. Akkadian, AK, PAKU ; Semitic Nebo. Em- 

blem-, the lamp. 

8. Mars. Akkadian, NEkGAL ; Semitic, Nergal. Em- 

blem, the trident. 

9. Jupiter. Akkadian, BURUT ; Semitic, Marduk. Em- 

blem, the spear. 
xo. Saturn. Akkadian. NINIB, ZAMAMA, Semitic, Adar. 
Emblems, a snake with bird's head and the 
scorpion. 
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11. Batik. Akkadian, GULA. SIT-LAMTA-UDDU. SUL- 
/. ^1: PA-UDDU, MA, NIN-KIA, NIN-KIGAL, 

' BAU ; Semitic, Beliu, Emblems, a female, or 

'. ' female head, or a plough. 

12. Sky, Akkadian, IM, TESSUB, SUMU. SUKA- 

MUNA ;] Semitic, Rimmofiy Hadad. Emblems, 
a sail, or lightning, or the bull. 

Note XIX. The Taylor cylinder. The prefixing 
of SdsUy " this same," for Hezekiah's name in Senna- 
cherib's cylinder is an emphatic construction, common 
in Assyrian and in Canaanite, and the case is the 
nominative. The earlier verbs that follow are in the 
third person : ^j/r-j«, imprisoned himself; urrakts-tna, 
he erected ; and ikkibus, he was forced ; while the 
next {aslula^ I spoiled, and abtuk-ma^ I cut off) are in 
the first person. It seems, therefore, that the proper 
translation forbids our supposing any siege of Jeru- 
salem to have occurred ; and the siege operations, 
mentioned in connection witli the captured towns of 
Judah,' might otherwise have been expected to be 
noticed in connection with Jerusalem also, according 
to the usual Assyrian fondness for repetition. 

Note XX. So kin^ of Egypt — Another monu- 
mental notice that is criticised does not appear ec^ually 
important. So (or Seve), king of Egypt, mentioned 
about 724 B.C. (2 Kings xvii. 3-5), is usually supposed 
to have been Sevechus of Manetho — of the 25th 
dynasty, placed by him before Tirhakah, as an 
Ethiopian. A text mentioned by Dr Driver ('Author- 
ity and Archaeology,* p. 100) speaks of a certain SibUy 
supposed to be Sevechus (or the Egyptian Sabaco) as 
being the tartanu or "general" who aided Hanno, 
king of Gaza, about 720 B.C., against the Assyrians, 
who, he says, appears to be distinguished from Piru 
of Egypt, supposed to represent a Pharaoh ; so that 
Sibu would not (at that time) have been really " king 
of Egypt." We ought, however, to remember that 
the Assyrians did not recognise this dynasty at all. 
There was great conftision in Egypt, and the As- 
syrian dynasty of the Shishaks was overthrown by the 
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Ethiopian usurpers. Twenty years later Sennacherib 
speaks of the " kings of Egypt " and of the " king of 
Ethiopia " (apparently Tirhakah, who was an Ethio- 
pian ; see 2 Kings xix. 9), so that it would not be 
unnatural that Sidu should be only called a " general " 
and distinguished from another of the petty rulers of 
Egypt in this age. Piru^ however, is noticed only in 
715 B.C. (by Sargon) as a tributary, together with the 
Arab chief of Saba, and an Arab queen ; and this is 
later than the date mentioned in the Bible for So. 
The name Pharaoh — probably Semitic — was not 
personal, and we cannot therefore say which king was 
mtended by Piru; but there is no necessary conflict 
here apparent with the notice of Sibu about 724 B.c. 
and 720 B.C. 

Note XXI. The wall of Apkek. — Pi.s regards 
minor corruptions, the followmg passage in Kings has 
often been quoted as evidently unhistorical ; " But 
the rest fled to Aphek into the city, and a wall fell 
upon twenty and seven thousand of the men left " 
(i Kings XX. 30). Aphek (now Fiky east of the sea of 
Galilee) was a small mountain fortress. If the ex- 
pression "the wall felF' is not merely an idiomatic 
term, meaning that the place surrendered, some error 
must have arisen. If the original stood in cuneiform 
the signs would be XXVII UN ME, followed by ES, 
and rendered XXVII cUap es (Hebrew alaph tsh) ; 
but the true meaning may have been XXVlI UN- 
MEESy or "twenty-seven lords," which, though a 
great catastrophe for the Syrians, would not be a 
physical impossibility. The mistake would be that 
of a late transcriber from the original cuneiform 
document 
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There is evidently a great difference of principle 
between the idea of ancient scribes " copying out " 
yet older documents preserved on brick tablets, 
and that of later writers "editing" fragments of 
torn rolls, and piecing them together with their 
own words, and in accordance with the beliefs and 
tendencies of the editor's age. It is proposed here 
briefly to notice some of the more familiar critical 
dicta of the present time, and to inquire how these 
are affected by a new view of the origin of the 
Bible. 

Most of these dicta date back to Bayle, Voltaire, 
and Astruc as the founders of criticism. We are 
often told that the conclusions reached by scholars 
who, through generations, have perfected the pre- 
sent " theory of the Pentateuch," cannot be called 
in question. But this is exactly what the scholars 
of the age said to the first critics. It is illogical 
to appeal both to the understanding and also to 
authority; for, if it be allowable to criticise the 
Bible, it is equally so to criticise all such criticism 
in the light of new discoveries. It must stand or 
fall according as it is found to be based on fact ; 
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not because it has long been believed by certain 
scholars ; especially as it has always been denied 
by others. 

According to the school of Eichhorn, Ewald, and 
Colenso, — ^whose original reasons were practically 
those of Astruc, — there were four "documents" 
in the Pentateuch. Criticism of this view showed 
its insufficiency. The theory of Wellhausen— 
adopted by Drs Robertson Smith and Driver — 
meets the objections by adhering to the original 
critical data, but by explaining the apparent unity 
of the Pentateuch as the work of editors, com- 
bining and harmonising older materials, but leaving 
traces which they are supposed to have overlooked. 
It is easy to suggest " glosses " in all cases where 
awkward features remain not fitting the genersJ 
theory, because there is no documentary evidence 
of early date to control the critic. But we require 
really to go deeper than this, and to ask whether the 
fault does not lie in the original data having been 
illusory conclusions, arising from want of know- 
ledge on the part of the first critics. All criticism, 
and research, that aims at the establishment of 
truth should be welcomed ; but we are not bound 
to believe that Goliath was the constellation Orion 
only on the authority of Dr Cheyne, following Dr 
Winckler, unless the theory can be proved. 

The importance of considering the Bible from 
an Oriental standpoint is not always duly recog- 
nised, and even writers like Renan, who had per- 
sonal knowledge of the East, have made strangely 
un-Eastern suggestions. Take, for instance, the 
proposed interpretation of the " Song of Songs " 
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by Ewald and Delitskch. How is it possible for 
any who have lived among Orientals to accept the 
picture of an engaged couple, " arm in arm," walk- 
ing in the fields in Palestine ? A German gretchen 
may so walk with her lover, but an Eastern peasant 
girl — ^to say nothing of a princess from Lebanon — 
who so behaved would lose her reputation at once. 
We have only to study the history of Sarah, or 
Rebecca, to discover how similar were the ideas of 
modesty and dignity among the earliest Hebrew 
women, to those of the Syrian women of all classes 
in our own days. This is but a single instance in 
which the spirit of the East is found lacking among 
scholars of the West 

It has become apparent that Astruc's hard-and- 
fast rule, that the use of the names Elohim or 
Jehovah respectively distinguishes two writers of 
different date, cannot be maintained. It has been 
abandoned in favour of the explanation that the 
editors might use either. But if it was a question 
of script alone, it casts no light at all on original 
authorship. The following points are generally 
traceable back to the older school, who distin- 
guished documents : though those relating to books 
following the Pentateuch are due mainly to Well- 
hausen's modified system. The " Hexateuch " 
theory, or classification of Joshua as belonging to 
the same division of Hebrew writings with the 
Pentateuch, is a necessity of the present critical 
system ; and this theory arises from critical objec- 
tions to the older system, based on statements in 
Joshua. It is a view quite contrary to Hebrew 
statements, or to Jewish belief, as to the Law and 
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the Prophets ; and in turn it leads to the attempt 
to dissect the Books of Judges and Samuel, which 
also oppose difficulties to the main theory. 

The main propositions, which are now familiar 
to students, are as below : — 

1. Thi double account of Creation, — This is 
rather a loose statement. The second chapter of 
Genesis is concerned with the creation of Eden as 
first centre of plant life — ^the rabbis held that it 
was created on the third day — and subsequently 
of a man, to whom created beasts were brought to 
be named. It does not state beasts to have been 
created after man. The main difference is in the 
special statement as to the creation of a woman. 
It is a separate episode — a tablet by itself, we may 
suppose — ^but not a second account of Creation as 
a whole. 

2. The double list of Patriarchs (Gen. iv. and v.) 
— No one disputes that these two lists — perhaps 
two separate tablets — occur in Genesis. 

3. 2he double account of the Flood, — ^This is 
based on Astruc's division of the narrative of 
Genesis according to the use of the names Elohim 
and Jehovah. It is not apparent to the ordinary 
mind that there is any such double account. The 
distinction necessitates a cutting up of the narra- 
tive, which seems very improbable, and which is 
entirely theoretic. The various notices of days 
and months in the Flood story, though attributed 
to two sources, agree together, representing the 
ancient year of 360 days. 

4. The double account of Hagar (Gen. xvi. and 
xxi.) — No one doubts that these are two episodes, 
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— ^two versions, perhaps, of one story, — but the 
circumstances are different, and there is no impos- 
sibility in Hagar's having fled twice. 

5. The triple account of a wif^s position being 
concealed (Gen. xii., xx., xxvL) — The only connect- 
ing link between quite distinct narratives lies in 
the fact that is so stated. But such a deception 
might be practised more than once. 

6. TTie double cuxount of naming Bethel (Gen. 
xxviii. 19; XXXV. 15). — ^This is also rather over- 
strained criticism, as on reading the passages it will 
be seen that the second may refer to the first 

7. The double account of Joseph^ s sale (Gen. 
xxxvii.) — This again is based on the fact that the 
Midianites are called Ishmaelites; but so they 
were (Judges viii. 22, 24). 

8. The double account {with editor's additions) of 
the Exodus, — This argument is really due to the 
main theory, which supposes the family of Aaron 
to have been priests only in later ages, since Aaron 
often plays a leading part in this episode. This 
again rests on the supposition that the Book of 
Leviticus (and parts of Exodus and Numbers) 
must represent a late state of Hebrew society. 
The result is the splitting up of the Exodus narra- 
tive in a very improbable manner. We have much 
monumental evidence of the great antiquity, among 
other nations, of priestly rites and privileges, like 
those described in Leviticus. The non-observance 
of such laws in the time of the Judges, or later, is 
no sound argument for their non-existence. The 
author of Kings, as late as 600 b.c, does not 
condemn Elijah for building an altar on Carmel. 
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9. The double account of the spies (Num. xiii.) — 
It is very difficult to see why there is any necessity 
to cut this narrative up, as it reads continuously. 

10. 77ie double account of rebellion against Moses 
(Num. xvL, xxvi. 9 ; Deut. xi. 6). — ^The attempt 
to divide this narrative seems to be purely un- 
necessary, and due to preconceived opinions as to 
the position of the family of Aaron. The rebellious 
Levites, headed by Korah, are said to have been 
burnt at the tabernacle ; while Dathan and Abiram 
(Reubenites), who refused to come to Moses, 
perished in their tents by earthquake. There is 
no evidence of contradictory statements in the 
narrative, if fairly considered. 

11. The central shrine. — The allusion to "all 
places where My name is recorded " (Exod. xx. 24) 
was long ago noticed by the Jews, who naturally 
explained it as referring to successive shrines be- 
fore the Temple at Jerusalem was built. Though 
the Hebrews after the conquest fell away from the 
practice of visiting the central shrine, its existence 
is mentioned in the time of the Judges and of 
Samuel alike. (Compare Lev. xxvi. 31.) 

1 2. The position of the Levites, — All priests were 
Levites : all Levites were not priests. The allot- 
ment of certain cities to Levites does not of neces- 
sity conflict with their living, as g^rs or protected 
guests, in other towns. Their presence as teachers 
in the towns does not conflict with their taking 
turns — according to their order — to assist at the 
central shrine. The criticism really is based on 
the assumption that the Book of Leviticus is late. 

13. The mention of kings as a mark of date, — 
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If scholars admit the existence of "glosses" in a 
text, it is difficult to see how their theories can find 
a safe foundation on allusions confined to a few 
words. It might be fairly argued, in such cases, 
that the points on which the current theory is 
based are the " glosses," and not merely the state- 
ments discarded because conflicting with the main 
line of argument How, for instance, are we to 
know that the words "before there reigned any 
king over the children of Israel" (Gen. xxxvi. 31) 
are not a gloss, inserted by a late scribe from the 
account in Chronicles (i Chron. i. 43), where it 
is very natural ? Many such " harmonising " ad- 
ditions are believed by critical scholars to occur 
in other cases. As to the notice of a king in 
Deuteronomy (xvii. 14), it does. not now appear 
as forcible an argument as it used to be thought, 
since we have learned that in the time of Moses 
Canaan had many " kings." It might be foreseen 
that Israel also would in time be so ruled. 

14. T^ double narrative of the conquest, — This 
is an entirely unsupported opinion of Wellhausen. 
It is indirectly due to the belief that the Exodus 
occurred in the reign of Mineptah, which we now 
know to have been impossible; and it discards 
altogether the chronology of the Bible, which we 
now find to be correct as far as it can be tested. 
The events in Judges are stated to have occurred 
after Joshua's death; and there is no reason to 
regard them as another account of the conquest, 
which was by no means complete when he died. 

15. The double story of Saul and David. — This 
again is argued by Wellhausen on grounds which 
necessitate a very arbitrary cutting up of the narra- 
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tive in Samuel, and which are by no means con- 
vincing. The main point is that Saul asks whose 
son David is (i Sam. xvii. 55-58), after he had 
long known David (i Sam. xvi. 19) ; but even if 
he knew the name of Jesse, which does not follow 
from the earlier passage, it is conceivable that he 
no longer remembered it. The Greek translators 
seem to have seen this objection, and got rid of it 
by leaving out the later passage. None of the 
other arguments used by Wellhausen seem to have 
force, when we consider the contemporary beliefs 
of the Hebrews, or the geographical scenery of the 
events recorded. 

1 6. The date of Deuteronomy. — The idea that 
this part of the Pentateuch was written in the time 
of king Josiah is based on the recovery of a 
" book of the Law " in his reign (2 Kings xxii. 8), 
It is assumed that it was then written, which is 
not what the Bible says. On the contrary, the 
same author states the written Law to have been 
known to Solomon (i Kings ii. 3). He also refers 
to the Law of Moses as existing, in written form, 
in the reign of Amaziah (2 Kings xiv. 6), in- 
cluding an injunction peculiar to Deuteronomy 
(xxiv. 16). If one passage is quoted, why are the 
others suppressed? The attempt to show small 
supposed discrepancies between Deuteronomy and 
Leviticus is rather a weak reply. There is much 
that is peculiar to the former book; but it con- 
tains a remarkable passage common to the latter 
(Deut. xiv. 4-20; Lev. xi. 2-22). The only dif- 
ference is that Deuteronomy adds animals found 
in Gilead to those found in the desert. 

These are the main arguments put forward in 
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favour of late date and plural authorship, in the 
earlier Hebrew books. The criticism of language 
produces no results : that of style is based on very 
evident differences, which are, however, due in a 
great degree to subject ; and style is not a sound 
argument to bring forward against unity of author- 
ship, as any scholar who has compared the earlier 
poems of Muhammad with his later legal decisions 
should be willing to admit. 

As regards later books, we have seen that the 
language of Daniel is full of Babylonian words, 
showing intimate acquaintance with that tongue ; 
that the Persian derivations for unusual words are, 
in ten out of fifteen cases, unsound; and that 
the supposed Greek words are not Greek at all. 
In like manner charges of historical ignorance and 
confusion are brought against the Book of Ezra, 
because, in a long ^amaic note, or quotation from 
some civil document, a Darius is noticed succeed- 
ing an Artaxerxes (Ezra iv. 24). It might have 
been more exact if this note had followed chrono- 
logical order ; and it is possible that it was copied 
by some scribe (quite late, and perhaps in the 
fourth century a.d.) on three pages of a book, 
page three being misplaced before the other t¥ro. 
If we read the note thus (v. i-vi. 19, followed by 
iv. 8-24), the whole narrative is easily understood, 
extending from Cyrus to Darius II. as below, and 
giving a date for the compilation of the Book of 
Ezra not earlier than 423 B.C. 

B.C. 
Return of Sheshbazzar and Zerubbabel . 538 
Foundation of the new Temple . . 536 

Intrigues against the JeVs begin . . 535 
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B.C. 

Letter of Tatnai against the Jews . . 521 

Decree of Darius, permitting them to build 520 

Completion of the Temple . . . 516 

Accusation against Jews in first year of Xerxes 486 

Ezra sent by Artaxerxes I. . . 458 

Nehemiah, sent as governor, arrives . 444 

End of government of Nehemiah . . 432 

Letter of Rehum against the Jews . . 431 

Last date in the 3ook of Ezra . . 423 

With every respect for those who have made 
the study of Hebrew and Aramaic the work of 
their lives, and who have read the German litera- 
ture of the later generation of Biblical students, 
but who are as a rule not specially versed in 
monumental research, or in languages like the As- 
syrian and Akkadian, it must yet be often evident 
that criticisms which are much older than the 
reader of contemporary literature might imagine, 
and which date back to a time before we had 
any actual independent knowledge of the ancient 
history, customs, and beliefs of Western Asia, re- 
quire to be now reconsidered in the light of such 
information ; and that Hebrew records should be 
impartially compared with those of other nations, 
not discarded on a prejudiced assumption that 
they are less reliable than the statements of court 
chroniclers of Rameses or Sennacherib. It is thus 
alone that we can ever hope to arrive at final 
results; and the next generation of scholars will 
probably be as little content with present views as 
are some recent critics with those of their im- 
mediate predecessors. 
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If we consider the comparative length of the 
various episodes in Genesis, we may, perhaps, find 
some light cast on the question of the amount of 
work attributable to the various scribes. Taking 
as a unit the contents of the face of a small tablet, 
we obtain roughly the following results, though it 
is quite possible that fewer and larger tablets might 
have been used : — 

I. Episodes containing the name Elohitn only as a rule. 





Comparative 
length. 


The Creation 


3 


Descendants of Adam ^ 


2 


.. Shem* 


2 


Abraham at Gerar ^ 


2 


Story of Hagar (Gen. xxi.) ^ 
Abraham at Beersheba ^ 


2 
I 


The death of Sarah 


3 


Jacob's flight from Haran ' 
Jacob at Penuel ^ . 

II meets Esau . . . . 


6 

3 
2 


Story of Dinah 2 . . 
Jacob reaches Bethlehem . 


3 
3 


The generations of Esau ^ . 


4 



36 



^ Jehovah occurs once. * No divine name, 

• Jehovah twice. 



EPISODES CLASSED. 
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2. Episodes in which both Elohim and yishovah are named. 
The Flood ..... 8 



Amraphel's invasion 

The institution of circumcision 

The sacrifice of Isaac 

Isaac's blessing 

Jacob's journey to Bethel . 

The twelve sons of Jacob . 

The song of Jacob . 



2 

2 
2 

4 
2 

6 

2 

28 



3. Episodes in which the name Jehovah-Elohim is used. 

The story of Eden . . 2}i 

The expulsion from Eden . . . 2}i 

The vision of Abraham ... 2 

The fetching of Rebecca ... 6 

13 



Episodes in which the name Jehovah only is used as a rule. 

The story of Cain, and his family ^ . 

The Beni Elohim and daughters of men 

The races of man . 

The Tower of Babel 

Abram's journey 

Lot and Abram 

The story of Hagar (Gen. xvi.) 

Abraham at Mam re 

The cities of the Plain * 

Genealogies (Gen. xxv.) ^ . 

Isaac at Gerar 

The story of Tamar 

Joseph and Potiphar's wife • 



2 
I 
2 
I 
2 
2 
2 

3 
4 

2 

3 

3 

2 



29 



^ Elohim used once. ' Elohim twice. 

' The word Elohim occurs in addressing her. 
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Thus far we have approximately — 

Comparative 
length. 

Elohisdc episodes .... 36 

Episodes with both names . 28 

name Jebovah-Elohim . 13 

It Jehovah . . 29 



M 

tl 



None of these categories^ gives a complete con- 
secutive history, but we may conceive the work to 
have been divided among three or four scribes, in 
proportions not very unequal. The total number 
of tablets would have been about 50. To these 
we must add about 20 for the story of Joseph, 
in which the name Elohim is used, except in the 
episode of Potiphar's wife (and even once in this 
case also). 

In like manner it will be found that the narra- 
tive of events in Exodus and Numbers, from the 
commencement of the history to the final camping 
at Shittim, would have occupied about 70 tablets 
of the small size supposed; or, including the 
ancient laws of the "Book of the Covenant"^ 
(some 10 tablets), the total would be 80 tablets. 

It will be remembered that the Amama tablets 
from Palestine are some 300 in all, as against 
these 150. But the actual number of the Pen- 
tateuch tablets here enumerated may have been 
smaller than thus calculated, since this only sup- 
poses them to have been about 6 inches square, 
whereas tablets 18 inches long occur in the Amarna 
collection. There can, however, hardly have been 
less than 30 to comprise the whole of Genesis.* 

^ Exodus xx.-xxiii. ; see xxiv. 7. 

' On account of the order of occurrence in the book. 
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The use of the divine names is not, however, 
purely a question of the signs used by various 
scribes. There is often another reason, which is 
shown in passages where Jehovah is specially 
mentioned as the God of Abraham, Isaac, or 
Israel. In speaking to or of strangers, and women, 
the name Elohim is usually employed. In the 
story of Dinah (Gen. xxxiv.), which forms part 
of the history of Jacob's return, the divine names 
are entirely absent.^ In the narrative of the 
Exodus, and of the forty years in the desert, the 
distinction by the two names between various 
episodes disappears; and in the eight subjects 
given in class ii. it is not possible to divide the 
narrative by any such rule ; while, as will be seen 
in the lists, even the episodes which are most 
distinct often give a single occurrence of the other 
name, and often in passages which cannot well be 
considered interpolations. As already remarked, 
the reasons for the use of either of the divine 
names by Hebrew writers, whether literary or 
religious, have not always been duly appreciated 
by scholars who adhere to the criterion of Astruc. 

^ As in the Book of Esther, which gives the history of a 
woman. There is no mention of the Deity at aU in that 
book. Nor is there in the Song of Songs (about a bride), in 
spite of a proposed translation in one passage (viii. 6). 
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Abd Khiba, 67, 310. 

Abel, 115. 

Abimelech, 135. 

'Abiri (Hebrews), 169-172. 

Abraham, 114, 151. 

Achish, 135. 

Adah, 117-119. 

Adam, 58, 150, 151, 229, 236. 

i£gean pottery, 70. 

Ahab, 173, 175, ^7^- 

Ahiah, 133. 

Ahimelech, 133. 

Ahitub, 133. 

Aholibanoiah, 117-119. 

Akkadians, 7, 26-38, 158, 207. 

Alphabets, 43, 74-82, 96, 97, 

137, 202, 2l6. 
Amalek, 34. 
Amarna (Tell), i, 13, 94, 159, 

168, 199. 
Amenophis, 153. 
'Ammurabi, 151, 204. 
Amraphel, 237. 
Anak, 34. 
Ansan, 191, 205. 
Aphek, 225. 
Arphaxad, zi6. 

Aramaic language, 2, 4, 79, 80. 
Aramean language, 21, 45. 
Asher, 172. . 
Ashtoreth, 32, 223. 



Asnapper, iii. 
Assur-bani-pal, 14, xii. 
Assyrian language, 38-42. 
Astruc, 98, icx>, 327-229, 239. 
Azariah, 112. 

Bashemath, 117-1x9. 
Basque language, 207, 209. 
Bathsheba, 136. 
Beeri, 34, 117-119. 
Belshazzar, 186-193. 
Beth Birei, 129. 
Bethel, 230. 
Bethlebaoth, 129. 
Beth-Shemesh, 132. 
Bileam, 130. 
Borsippa, 189. 
Bosheth, 124-126. 
Burnaburias, 153. 

Calendars, 200. 
Cambyses, 193. 
Cappadocia, 28, 29. 
Casdim, 42, 185, 186. 
Central shrine, 231. 
Chaldeans, 42, T56, 157, 186. 
Chaldee language, 2, 4, 42. 
Cherethites, 160. 
Chronology, 19. 150-156, 170, 

183, 203, 234. 
Crete, 8, 79, 159, 202, 203, 214. 
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Cuneiform, 5, ao, 22, 61-69, 
^ los, 137. 

Cush, 32, 156, 183, 218. 
Cyclopean masonry, 208. 
Cyprus, 70, 74, 163, 214. 
Cyrus, 188-Z92. 

Dagon, 162, 205. 

Dan, 127. 

Daniel, 35-38, 185-192. 

Darius the Mede, 191, 192. 

David, 80, 232. 

David's sons (Cohenim), 127. 

Deuteronomy, 87, 233. 

Diamond, 86, 91. 

Eber, 116. 

E-ci, 188, 192. 

Egyptian language, 7, 53. 

Elam, 31, 158. 

Elamites, 31, 158, 222. 

Elishah, 41. 

Elohim, 100, loi, 237. 

Elon, 117-Z19. 

Erime, 210. 

Esau, T17. 

Etruscans, 207. 

Exodus,. 164-172, 230. 

Ezra, 88, 234. 

Fenish, 163. 

Flood, 147, 151, 152, 229, 237. 

Gad, 116, 177, 179. 
Gath, 130, 134, 168. 
Gath Rimmon, 13a 
Gems^ S5» 91* 
Gerizim, 142, 216. 
Gezer, 74, 169, 17a 
Gobrias, 188-192. 
God of Heaven, 102. 
Goliath, 134, 227. 
Gomorrah, 207. 
Gozan, 213. 

Greeks, 7, 37, 43, 75. 81, 208, 
214. 

Hadoram, 122. 
Hagar, 229, 236, 237. 



Hebrew grammar, 208. 
Hebrew language, 49-56. 
Helam, 132. 

Hezekiah, 17, 92, 180-184, 224 
Hittites, 28, 33, 34, 69-74. 203, 

211-214. 
Hobab, 121. 

Ink, 82, 84, 89. 
lonians, 6, 163, 199. 

Japhia, 170. 

Jebus, 34. 

Jehovah, 100, 102, 103, 133, 

237. 
Jehu, 174. 

Jethro, 23, 120, Z2I. 

Tokneam, 131. 

Joram, 122. 

Joseph, 230, 238. 

Judith, 117, 119. 

Juttah, 132. 

Kassites, 27, 156, 204, 223. 
Kati, 28. 

Khadashah (club), ia8. 
Kings of Israel, 232. 
Kor&n, 15-17, 144. 
Kuduru, 108, 223. 

Lachish, 70, 169, 170. 
Languages, 21-60, 207-210. 
Letters, 80, 90. 
Levites, 11, 231. 
Libyans, 8, 9, 202, 2091 
Lugal Zaggisi, 149, 217. 

Magan, 222. 
Mahalath, 117-119. 
Manasseh, 11, 117. 
Manetho, 153, 154, 183. 
Mama, 160. 
Mashonaland, 203. 
Medeba, 133, 176. 
Medes, 191, 208. 
Merab, 122. 
Mesha of Moab, 175. 
Methusael, 115. 
Methusdahi 115. 
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Michal, 123. 

Midian, 120, Z3X. 

MinaBans, 903. 

Mineptah, 164, 166, 167. 

Miooa, 160. 

Moabite language, 47-49. 

Moabite Stone, 75, i75-i8a 

Nabonahid, 187-190. 
Nahash, 126. 
Nahor, 116. 
Naram-Sin, 221, 222. 
Nebuchadnezzar, 23, 108. 
Nebuchadrezzar, 23, zo6, 187. 
Nimrod, 115, 156. 
Numerads, 10. 

Omri, 175, 176. 
Oman, 33. 

Peleg, 116. 
Pharaoh, 52, 224. 
Philistines, 134, 159-163. 
Phcenidans, 7, 80, 81. 
Pithom-Succoth, 165. 
Polyphony, 65, 66. 
Psalms, 79, 95. 
Purosata, z6i. 

Races of the Bible, 57-60. 
Rameses, 148, 164, 17a. 
Rameses, city, 164. 
Rehum, iie, 235. 
Reu, 1x6. 

Reuel, 23, 120, 121. 
Riblah, 173. 
Rimmono, 131. 
Rolls, 89, 138. 

Sabeans, 2, 202, 203. * 

Salah, 116. 

Samaritan Pentateuch, 12. 

Sarai, 114. 

Saravena, 212. 

Sargani, 219. 



Sargtna, 28, 150, 152, 155, 217. 

Saul, 232. 

Scythians, 208. 

Seals, 89, 138. 

Sennacherib, 56^ 180-184, 191. 

Sepher«book,"84. 

Shalmaneser, 173, 174. 

Shekels, 200, 201. 

Sibu, So, 224. 

Siloam inscription, 21, 42, 49, 

138. 
Sinim, 31, 191. 
Spies, 231. 
Square Hebrew character, 7, 

82. 
Susa, 62, 158, 220-223. 
Syrian language, 42-47. 

Tabeal-Tabrimon, 123. 
Tablets, 5, 20, 24, 83, 88, 236, 

237. 
Tammuz, 33. 
Tarkhu-Tarquin, 207, 21a 
Taylor cylinder, 180-182, 224. 
Terah, 116. 
Thothmes, 153. 
Tiglath-Pileser, 23, 82, iia 
Tilgath-Pilneser, 23, zio. 
Tirhakah, 183, 235. 
Token tablets, 83. 
Torah (law), 10-12, 142. 
Troy, 201, 214. 

Ur, 42. 
Uriah, 33. 
Uzziah, 112. 

Voltaire, 2, 139, 226. 
Vowel points, 107. 

Weights, 200. 

Zirgul, 221, 223. 
Zoan, 165. 
Zodiac, 155. 
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